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Preface 





During the past years I have been called upon to deliver special 
or memorial lectures and inaugural, keynote and valedictory 
addresses at various seminars and conferences on a variety of 
topics. I had striven hard to infuse into them an element of 
originality and out of the box thinking. Strongly motivated by M. 
Monier-William's approach outlined by him in the Preface to his 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, epitomised in the words which state 
that *for an Alpine climber to establish reputation in 
mountaineering he must ascend some peak, however 
comparatively insignificant, that has never been ascended before" 
(p. 9, footnote), I have striven to bring to bear on any topic I took 
up for study a fresh approach. During the past half a century or 
so of my studies and researches a corpus of newer and newer 
information I have been gathering in my quest for knowledge 
which I would like to share with all those who would care for it. 

Some of the lectures and addresses included in the present 
volume have appeared in the volumes of proceedings of the 
respective seminars or conferences or as an independent 
monograph as in the case of the Contribution of Muslims to 
Sanskrit which I had presented as Dr. K. Nath Memorial Lecture 
at the Constitution Club in New Delhi under the auspices of the 
Institute of Indology, at that time located in New Delhi, but some 
of them, a larger number, have remained unpublished. With an 
idea that these also need to be brought out together with those 
already gone in print for their easy accessibility, I decided, 
accepting the suggestion of some of my well-wishers, to bring 
them out in the present volume. These have all been arranged 
chronologically, in the order of the year and the month in which 
they were presented. Except for three which deal with Valmiki 
and his Ramayana, each one of them covers a different topic. 
There should, therefore, be no problem in putting them in 
chronological order. 
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Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri delivering Dr. K. Nath Memorial Lecture on 
«Contribution of Muslims to Sanskrit". On the extreme right is His 
Excellency Dr: B.D. Jatti, Acting President of India who chaired it. In the 


middle is Shri Mahendra Nath, founder of Dr. K. Nath Memorial Trust. 
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A view of the audience on the occasion. 
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As can be seen from the details furnished in the Table of 
Contents and the footnotes on their starting pages, some of the 
Addresses were delivered quite some time back. For their bein 
brought out now they had to be thoroughly revised and updated. 
The corpus of research material they comprise I very humbly 
place in the hands of scholars in the hope that they would find 
it useful in their studies and researches. 


3 August, 2007. 


Satya Vrat Shastri 
New Delhi. 
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Contribution of Muslims 
to Sanskrit 





In Medieval Period 


The Hindu sciences were known to the Arabs before the advent of 
Islam. Indian drugs and spices were imported into Arabia in large 
quantities and the Quraish of Mecca handled this trade and came 
into frequent contact with India. Al-Haritha, an Arab physician and 
a contemporary of the Prophet, travelled to India where he probably 
studied Ayurveda. The Sanskrit language was probably properly 
introduced to the Muslim world when the Caliphate was transferred 
from Damascus to Baghdad in the second quarter of the Hijra (750 
A.D.) and the Abbasids came to power. The well-known book on 
Astronomy, the Sūryasiddhānta, was translated from Sanskrit into 
Arabic by the command of the Caliph al-Mansur. Ibrahim al-Fazari 
and Yaqub B. Tariq did the translation with the help of a Pandit 
whose name is not preserved. During the same period a large number 
of Sanskrit medical works were translated into Arabic. The most 
important among them was the Book of Shanaq (Canakya). The 
Arabs were greatly influenced by this book and by the ideas of 
Indians on toxicology. Jahiz Ibn Abi Usaybiyah and Ibn al-Nadim 
have given the names of a large number of Hindu scholars who were 
teaching Sanskrit to the Arabs and helping Muslim scholars in 
translating Sanskrit works into Arabic. 

The association of Muslims begun under Caliph al-Mansur 
reached its zenith under Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni whose armies 





Dr. K. Nath Memorial Lecture at the Constitution Club, New Delhi 
on May 5, 1977 under the auspices of the Institute of Indology, New 
Delhi. Chair : His Excellency Dr. B.D. Jatti, the Acting President of 
India. Chief Guest : Padmabhushan Suraj Bhan, Vice-Chancellor, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh. 
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carried away al-Biruni from Kharzim to Ghazni in 1 018 A.D. A 
profound scholar of Greek, Roman and the ancient Iranian sciences, 
Abu Raihan B. Ahmad al-Biruni was the first Muslim scientist who 
came to India in the vanguard of Mahmud's armies and who stayed 
on in the country to study Indian sciences and Hindu wisdom. 

Al-Biruni not only learnt Sanskrit and read Hindu classics, such 
as the Puranas and the Bhagavadgītā, but also studied Hindu 
astronomy, mathematics, chronology, mathematical geography, 
physics, chemistry and minerology. After this preparation he wrote 
his monumental history Tahgig Ma Lil Hind. 

Al-Biruni translated not only Patafijali’s Yogasūtras, 
Iévarakrsna's Samkhyakarika and Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita and 
Laghujataka into Arabic, but also translated Euclid's Elements and 
Ptolemy's Almagest into Sanskrit. During Sultanate period Amir 
Khusrau continued the great tradition of al-Biruni. During the same 
period Abdul Aziz Shams Lahauri translated the Brhatsamhitā. 
Another Muslim scholar whose name has been lost translated the 
Amrtakuņda into Persian under the command of Alauddin Khilji. 

One of the oldest languages of the World, Sanskrit has grown 
and developed in India over the past thousands of years. Its literature 
Consists of some of the finest specimens of human creation. It has 
been enriched by people of different cultural and ethnic groups, 
different religious and social backgrounds, different linguistic and 
speech habits. It is Indian in the true sense of the term, not possible 
to be associated with any particular community or group of people. 
Still in popular notion it has come to be associated with the Hindus 
just as Persian and Urdu have come to be associated with the 
Muslims. It is to remove this erroneous notion, arisen in all 


probability from lack of adequate information, that the present 
exercise is being undertaken. 
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section. There was no such outward advantage with Sanskrit. If in 
spite of this, non-Hindus, the Muslims in particular, patronized it, 
studied it and interpreted its vast literary wealth, they did so for the 
mere love of it. They were probably so deeply impressed with its 
charm, its sweetness, its rhythm and its richness that they thought 
to drink deep at its fountain-head, either directly or through 
translations. 

It has been the special characteristic of the country that two 
parallel planes have continued to exist in it side by side. While on 
the actual plane it has accepted distinctions of caste and creed, on 
the intellectual plane it has discarded them, resulting in its 
development, in spite of a multiplicity of castes and creeds in it, as 
a haven of peaceful co-existence. There has as a consequence been 
a good deal of give and take between castes and castes and 
communities and communities. The quest of knowledge for the 
realization of the Supreme has been common to all the inhabitants 
of this ancient land. Any pious person or a spiritual leader would 
find adherents in it from all communities—Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians. It was in this country that Andal, a woman of low caste 
could win the veneration of the Alwars in the South. It was in this 
country again that the work of Pariahs like Thirupam could secure 
recognition from such stalwarts as Ramanuja. The religious leaders 
who influenced large sections of society in their times like Caitanya 
of Bengal, Sankaradeva of Assam, Tukārām of Maharashtra, Nanak 
of Punjab, to mention only a few, did not believe in the distinctions 
of caste and community and had among their adherents both Hindus 
and Muslims. As a more telling instance of this could be mentioned 
Rāmānanda who had Ravidasa a shoe-maker, Kabir a Mohammedan 
weaver and Sena, a barber, among his disciples. Communal harmony 
was therefore ingrained in the very thinking of the country which 
had evolved itself along higher paths over the centuries. That is why 
the two principal communities in it, though maintaining their 
separate identity and following their separate religious practices, 
have achieved a kind of fusion that defies all description. Hindus 
visit Muslim saints and their Dargāhs and offer prayers. The Muslim 
saint Saiyad Ali-al Hujwiri is as much honoured by the Muslims as 
the Hindus. The same can be said of the disciples of Muinuddin 
Chishti and many others. It is again because of this that the Hussaini 
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Brahmins of Rajasthan are found following Mohammedan practices, 
though adhering at the same time to Hindu rituals and customs. It 
is again due to this that the Imam Shahi sect of the Muslims is seen 
following the authority of the Atharvaveda and of Niskalaūka. And 
itis due to this again that most of the Sufi saints like Nizamuddin 
Aulia, Fariduddin Shakarganj, Shah Inayat Shah Kalandar were 
initiated by Hindu spiritual leaders. diis 

With such give and take among the Hindus and Muslims it was 
but natural for them to feel attracted towards the languages and the 
literatures of each other. 

In the medieval period arts and letters flourished under the 
patronage of rulers. If royal or official patronage had not been 
available to Sanskrit it would not have flourished to the extent it 
did. Many of the rulers of the period, especially the Mughals, and 
some of the high officials working under them extended their 
patronage to it. Of the Sanskrit writers patronized by them could be 
mentioned Bhanukara, Akabarīya Kālidāsa, Pundarika Vitthala, 
Gangadhara, Krsna, Rudrakavi, Jagannatha  Pandita- 
raja, Vedangaraya, Amrtadatta, Harinārāyaņa Misra, Vamšīdhara, 
Laksmipati and so on. 

Bhānukara or Bhānudatta enjoyed the patronage of emperor Sher 
Shah whom he eulogizes in one of his verses. 

He also eulogizes Nizam Shah, identified with Burhan Shah of 
the Nizam Shahi dynasty, who ruled from 15 10-1515 A.D. He was 
the author of eight works two of which are commentaries on his own 
writings. 

One of the greatest of the poets of the 16th Century A.D. 
Akabariya Kālidāsa, as his very name shows, was indebted to Akbar 
for his patronage to him, which had probably prompted him to go 
in for this peculiar name which was his pseudonym, his original 
name being Govindabhatta. In his quite a few verses preserved in 
the anthologies he speaks of a number of kings of his time such as 
Ramacandra of Rewa, who sent Tansen to Akbar's court, a king of 
Gurjara, Gurjarendra, King Jallala, a Vaghela king and one Dalapati. 

Emperor Akbar was a great lover of literature and a number of 
Sanskrit poets, scholars and men of letters enjoyed his patronage. 
Bhānucandra and his disciple Siddhacandra wrote. an exhaustive 
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in the  prefatory verses, Was Akbar's favourite: 
akabbaraksmapatidattamanah. 

Ramacandra wrote Ramavinoda an astronomical work in 
Sanskrit for Ramadasa Bhūpāla, a minister of Akbar, which gives 
his (Akbar's) full genealogy. His brother Nilakantha wrote 
Todarananda, a work on Civil Law, Astronomy and Medicine for 
Todarmal, one of Akbar's ministers. 

Behari Krishna Das wrote a work Pārasīprakāša which, as the 
author himself states, was composed for the pleasure of Akbar: 
akabaranrparucyartham, so were composed the work Nitisara and 
Nartananirnaya on music, dancing and so on by Gangadhara and 
Pundarika Vitthala respectively. 

As was Akbar so were his son Jehangir and grandson Shah 
Jehan. In the former’s reign a scholar Šrīkrsņa in whom he placed 
great confidence wrote Bijanavankura, a commentary on 
Bhāskarācārya's Algebra and a poet Rudrakavi wrote three works, 
the Kirtisamullasa, and the Danashahcarita on emperor Jehangir, 
on the emperor's son prince Khurram and Akbar's son prince 
Danyal. In the latter's reign there flourished a number of Sanskrit 
poets and scholars, the most prominent of them being Panditaraja 
Jagannatha who wrote a number of works like the Rasagarigadhara, 
the Bhāminīvilāsa, the Gangālaharī and so on and who spent guite 
a few of his earlier years under his benevolent patronage: 
dillīvallabhapānipallavatale nītam navīnam vayah, having been 
invited to his court when his fame had spread with the defeat by 
him ofa Jaipurian Kazi at the disguisition concerning Islam. Ina 
verse ascribed to him he praises the munificence of the lord of Delhi 
or the emperor. According to him it is either the lord of Delhi or 
the Lord of the universe who can fulfil people's desires: 


dillīšvaro và jagadīšvaro va manorathān purayitum 
samarthah. 
Of the gifts by other kings, he says: (They are too tiny), they can 
procure for us a vegetable or a pinch of salt in a meal: 
anyair nrpalaih paridiyamanam šākāya và syal lavanaya 
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According to a tradition he married a Muslim girl, Lavangi. 
He enjoyed Shah Jehan’s patronage in full. It was he who conferred 
on him the title of Panditaraja for his Asafavilasa, a work written 
by him in praise of Nawab Asaf Khan, brother of Nur Jehan and 
the minister of Shah Jehan: sārvabhauma-šrīšāhajahān- 
prasadadhigatapanditarajapadavivirajitena... He is said to have left 
Delhi after the death of Dara Shikoh whom he greatly admired for 
his learning. 

Among other writers of Shah Jehan’s reign mention may be 
made of Munīšvara who wrote the Siddhantasarvabhauma also 
called Siddhantatattvartha, a versified compendium of theoretical 
astronomy, Nisrstārthadūtī, a commentary on the well-known 
mathematical work the Līlāvatī and Marici, a commentary on the 
Ganitadhyaya and the Goladhyaya of Bhaskara's Siddhanta-siromani 
besides a small work, the Patisara; Bhagavatisvamin who wrote 
Kavyavrttiprabhodha a treatise on metres used in Kavyas; 
Nityānanda who wrote two works on astronomy the 
Sarvasiddhantaraja and Siddhantasindhu, the latter at the instance 
of Asaf Khan, the minister of Shah Jehan: so yam vāsafakhān 
vibhāti sakalan varņāšramān palayan tasya preraņayā; Vedangaraya 
who wrote a number of astronomical and religious treatises, the more 
prominent of them being the Pārasīprakāša, dealing with the 
methods of conversion of the Hindu dates into Mohammedan and 
vice versa and Arabic and Persian names of the week, the months, 


the plants, the constellations and so on, which he wrote to please 
the emperor and gain his favour: 


šrīmacchāhajahātimahendraparamaprītiprasādāptaye 


Harinarayana Mišra no work of whom has come down to us except 
the two verses in the anthologies in one of which he praises his 
patron, the emperor Shah Jeh 


an. It is interesting to note that it was 

not only the emperor who patronised Sanskrit scholars, his queen 
Mumtaz Mahal too did the same. Varnšīdhara Mišra, a Sanskrit poet 
of note, enjoyed her patronage. The anthology, the 
Padyamrtatarangint records a verse by him. There appears to have 
oes a rivalry between the two great contemporaries Panditaraja 
Mee Ratha Who enjoyed.the-fivvour Gf fii for and Vamsidhara 
isra who enjoyed the favour of the queen. The said anthology has 
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a verse by the Panditaraja too. Both the poets through a verse each 
are interpreted to have a dig at each other. 

The Panditaraja says that he does not find an elephant anywhere 
near him, not to speak of a lion, on whom he could show his 
prowess: 

digante šrūyante madamalinagandah karatinah 
karinyah karunyaspadam asamasilah khalu mrgah! 
idanim loke 'sminn anupamasikhanam punar ayam 
nakhanam pandityam prakatayatu kasmin mrgapatihil 

“The elephants with their temples soiled with ichor, it is heard, 
are at the end of the quarters, the she-elephants are an object of pity, 
the deer are no match in bearing. On what now in the world is the 
lion to show the skill of its claws with matchless rays of light?” 

Varnšīdhara Mišra says that the favourite of Mahadeva (oblique 
reference to Shah Jehan) is a bull. The favourite of Durga (oblique 
reference to Mumtaz Mahal) is a lion. Since it enjoys Her favour 
(meaning that since he enjoys Mumtaz’s favour) it does not find any 
body to test its prowess; not even the Siva’s bull, (meaning 
Panditaraja Jagannatha who enjoys Shah Jehan’s favour, Siva being 
taken as symbolic of him) for that is a bull after all: 

diñnagah pratipedire prathamato jatyaiva jetavyatam 
sambhavyasphutavikramo ‘tha vrsabho gaur eva 
gaurīpatehi 

vikranter nikasam karotu katamam nama trilokitale 
kanthekalakutumbinikarunaya siktah sa kanthiravahll 


*The quarter elephants being in the species that they are 
accepted that they were conquerable, the bull of Siva which could 
be supposed to have visible valour is (after all) a bull, To what 
should a lion drenched with the mercy of the consort of Siva (= 
Parvati) is to turn to serve as touchstone to its valour?” 

Not only the Mughals, other Muslim rulers or noblemen or 
officers too extended partronage to Sanskrit scholars and writers of 
their time. : 

King Shahabuddin, in all probability a ruler of Kashmir, had in 
Amrtadatta a court poet in Sanskrit who recorded the fact of the 
despatch of a message by him (Shahabuddin) to one Mir asking him 
to dese eos VEGA Delhi. Digitized by eGangotri 
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King Burhan Shah of the Faruqui dynasty which ruled between 
1320-1600 A.D. at Anandavalli at Khandesh had in Pundarika 
Vitthala, a writer of repute, who concentrated on writing on music 
in Sanskrit at his court. Vitthala later shifted to the court of Madhava 
Singh of the Kacchapa dynasty at whose instance he composed the 
well-known work on music the Ragamañjari. He was also a favourite 
of Akbar, the Great. 

Shayesta Khan, Aurangzeb's maternal uncle and general had in 
Caturbhuja, a poet and a rhetorician like Panditaraja Jagannatha. He 
composed the poem Rasakalpadruma in glorification of his patron. 

Laksmipati, a poet of the 17'^ cen. A.D., flourished during the 
reign of Aurangzeb's son Muhammed Shah the life-story of whose 
minister Abdullah he poetizes in his work, the Abdullacarita. 

There is an old work called Udbhatasāgara (of unknown date) 
which has a verse that looks like having been composed by an 
anonymous Hindu poet as should be evident from the expression of 
disgust by invoking Lord Siva where the lack of devoutness among 
both Hindus and Muslims is decried: 


na sandhyam sandhatte na niyamitanamajan prakurute 
na và maulijībandham kalayati na và sunnatavidhim ! 
na rojam janite vratam api harer naiva kurute 

na kasi makkā và šiva $iva na hindur na yavanah ii 


"Does not perform morning, noon and evening prayers, nor 
Namaz, does not wear girdle nor has undergone Sunnat; has no idea 
of Roza; does not go in for the austerities going with Hari; there is 
no Kasi for him nor Mecca; he is neither a Hindu nor a Muslim". 

The Muslim rulers and the noblemen not only extended 
patronage to Sanskrit by admitting Sanskrit poets and writers of 
eminence to their courts, providing them with all incentive and 
encouragement by honouring them and giving them help, financial 
or otherwise, to enable them to carry on their literary activities 
unhampered, they also extended patronage to Sanskrit by arranging 
for the translations of the classics into it. They were actuated herein 
by the desire to make this vast wealth of knowledge available to 
their Co-religionists who had to have a thorough acquaintance with 
Sanskrit before they could execute their assignments. It is through 
their efforts that the translatione its "Pētsidti"6f Sich Woi 


Arp Orks as the 
amayana, the Mahabharata, the Bhāgavata-purāņa and so on were 
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undertaken and brought successfully to completion. It is interesting 
to note that at the intance of Akbar the translation into Persian of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata was undertaken. The Ramayana 
was translated again during Jahangir's reign by Mulla Sadullah 
Masih. Sadullah spent twelve years in Varanasi studying Sanskrit. 

It was Akbar's great grandson, the learned prince Dara Shikoh, 
who carried out the translation into Persian of the Upanisads under 
the title Sirr-ul-Akbar. He also translated the Yogavasistha into 
Persian. Among his original compositions may be mentioned the 
Samudrasangama on the technical terms of Hindu pantheism and 
Sufi phraseology and Mukalamah-i-Baba Lal Das, a dialogue 
between himself and Baba Lal Das in the course of which he dealt 
with the ideals of Hinduism. An interesting fact that bears 
reproduction here is that a condensed version of the Mahabharata 
under the title Razmnamah, Book of War, was prepared under orders 
of Akbar. It was richly decorated with pictures. For its manuscript 
alone Akbar spent an amount equal to some 40,000 dollars. Abul 
Fazl contributed the preface to it and its copies were distributed 
under royal orders to nobles. Among other notable translations of, 
Sanskrit works into Persian, under orders of Muslim kings, mention 
may be made of the Atharvaveda first by a converted Mohammedan 
of the South Abdul Quadir who could not complete it and later by 
Haji Ibrahim Sarhindi; the mathematical work, the Zīlāvatī, by Faizi; 
tlie astronomical work, the Karnabharana, under the title Gurrat-i- 
viz-Zijat by al-Biruni; the astronomical work Tajaka by Muquammal 
Khan Gujarati; the historical work, the Rajatarangint by Maulana 
Imamuddin; the Harivamsa by Nasarulla Mustafa; the Pancatantra 
under the title Kalilah Damnah by Maulana Hussain Waiz. An easier 
adaptation of the last was also attempted under the title Ayar Danish. 
The Naladamayanti story was rendered into Persian under the title 
Naldaman. The Dvatrimsatputtalikasimhasana was translated into 
Persian by Abdul Quadir with the help of a learned Pandit under 
the title Khirad Afza-Namah. The Garigādhara and the 
Mahešamahānanda were translated under the general supervision 
of Abul Fazl. 

Aurangzeb according to popular perception was opposed to 
music but it was during his reign that excellent Persian translations 
of two scholarly works on music were prepared. Faqirullah translated 
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the Ragadarpana while Mirza Rawshan Zamir translated the 
Sangitaparijata. Mirza Fakhruddin compiled a book on Hindu 
literature and sciences titled Tuhfatul Hind (The Gift of India). 

During the twilight of the Mughals the Muslims produced two 
great scholars of Sanskrit, Sirajuddin Ali Khan and Ghulam Ali Azad 
Bilgirami. The latter wrote a book extolling the beauties of Sanskrit 
literature comparing them with Arabic rhetoric. 

When Nadir Shah left India after looting and plunder-he took 
with him not only jewels, gold and silver but also a hundred and 
thirty writers. 

The first Bengali translation of the Mahabharata was carried 
out under the orders of the Bengal ruler Nasir Shah (1282-1325 
A.D.) to whom the well-known poet Vidyapati dedicates one of his 
Padas. Similarly, emperor Hussain Shah was responsible for 
providing inspiraton for the translation into Bengali of the 
Bhagavata-purana. His general Paragal Khan was equally devoted 
to Sanskrit learning. It was under his orders that Kavindra 
Paramešvara translated the Mahābhārata upto the Striparvan which 
was listened to every evening by himself and by the congregation 
of his courtiers in his palace. His son Chuti Khan encouraged 

rikaranandin to undertake a translation of the Ašvamedhikaparvan 
ofthe Mahābhārata which he successfully brought to completion. 

The Muslims were not only great patrons of Sanskrit learning, 
they, at least some of them, were good writers as well in the 
language. A few verses of Shayesta Khan, the maternal uncle of 
Aurangzeb, are found in a manuscript of Caturbhuja's 
Rasakalpadruma which is preserved in Alwar Maharaja's 
Manuscript Library. 

A more important Muslim composer in Sanskrit, however, is 
Nawab Abdul Rahim Khan-i-Khana, the noted literateur and the 
occupant of the highest post of Vakil under Akbar. He wrote nine 
Works apart from Preparing the Persian translation of the Tuzk-i- 
Babari, the autobiography of Babar in Turkish: 

(ü) The Dohāvalī 

(ii) The Nagara-sobha, a collection of 172 Dohas 

(Hi) The Barve Nayikabheda 

(iv) The Barve 

(v). The Madanāstaka 

Qi) y The. Ehutakampadailection, New Delhi. Digitized by eGangotri 
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(viD The Srñgarasoratha 
(viii) The Rahima-kavya and 
(ix) The Khetakautuka, an astrological work. 


Of these v, viii. and ix are in a mixed style, a commingling of 
Sanskrit and Persian/Arabic or Braj/Awadhi. 

When the Mohammedans came to India from Arab lands and 
Iran they brought with them their languages, Arabic and Persian. 
For centuries these served as official languages. Later, due to local 
environments a local language with a preponderance of Arabic and 
Persian words under the name of Urdu came to replace them. Even 
while Arabic and Persian were the official languages of the Muslims, 
the local nobility continued to use Braj and Awadhi. Literary 
composition was predominantly carried out in them. Their beauty 
and grace attracted the Muslims too. They also took to them for their 
works. Sanskrit, though nowhere in the picture at the official or the 
popular level was by virtue of the vast fund of literature always on 
the side-lines. It could furnish to the literateurs of the period thoughts 
and images which they could incorporate in their works in their own 
media. A study of it was, therefore, considered useful for a high- 
quality literary production. It was this usefulness which prompted 
many a Muslim and Hindu writer of the medieval ages to take to its 
study. Creative writers, at least some of them, were attracted by its 
charm, its rhythm, its cadence, its richness. They started trying their 
hand at it. Alongwith it they continued with their own language, 
Urdu/Persian or Braj/Awadhi. Their writings, therefore, came to 
appear in all the three languages Persian/Urdu, Braj/Awadhi and 
Sanskrit. Sometimes they would write exclusively in Persian/Urdu 
or Braj/Awadhi or Sanskrit. The readers of the contemporary period 
could understand all of them. It created no difficulty if any one of 
them or all of them or any two of them were adopted in a 
composition. It would also prove the proficiency and the skill of the 
authors in different languages. This resulted in the emergence in the 
medieval ages of a literary style called the Manipravala where one 
line in a couplet would be in Sanskrit and the other in Persian/Urdu 
or one line in Braj/Awadhi and the other in Persian/Urdu. The metre 
in each case would invariably be that of Sanskrit. Further, Persian 
or Arabic words would figure in a couplet with Sanskrit suffixes. 
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The earliest example of this is found in the verses of poet 
Laksmīpati, as for example: 
(1) sa naro gostanim tyaktva karoti gostabhaksanam 
(2) yatas tato maya ‘nuktva jaharam tyajyate vapuh 
(3) vajīresu ca yositsu dusmaņī yair vidhiyate 
(4) phramosi na vidhātavyā baradāštam vidhiyatam 
The above style has been followed as stated earlier in three of 
his works by Khan-i-Khana too. In a pure Sanskrit verse in the 
beginning of his Khefakautuka he says that he is following in the 
footsteps of earlier writers who composed their works with an 
admixture of Persian vocabulary: 
pharastyapadamisritagranthah khalu panditaih krtah 
pūrvaiļu 
samprāpya tatpadapatham karavāņi kheļakautukam 
padyaiļui 
A verse from each of the three works of Khan-i-Khana where 


he employs the mixed style would suffice to give one an idea ofit. 
From the Khetakautuka: 


avvalakhane yada rasah khismanākas ca kāhilaļi 
manujah svārthakartā syād bhaved bero tu jāhilahu 


“If Rahu were to be in the Janmalagna, a person would remain 


UY would be indolent, ugly, selfish, needlessly hostile and 
oolish." 


From the Rahīma-kāvya: 


ekasmin divasavasanasamaye main tha khada baga men 

kācit tatra kurangabalanayana gul toģatī thi khadi 

tam drstvā navayauvanam sasimukhim main moha men ja 

pada 

no jivami vina tvaya Srnu priye ti yara kaise milen 

“One evening I went to a garden when a damsel with eyes like 

those of the young one of a deer was picking up flowers. When I 
spotted that young lady with a moonlike face I lost my 
consciousness. O my darling, listen, I can’t live without you. How 
can I, O loved one, have you?" 


From 5 : 
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vigataghananisithe canda kt rošanat 
saghanaghananikuñje kanha varhšī bajāri 
sutapatigatanidrah svamiyan choda bhagin 
madana Sirasi bhityah kya bala ana lagu 


«The moon was shining in the cloudless midnight. Krsna played on 
the flute in a thick bower. The Gopis woke up and ran leaving their 
husbands and sons. O Cupid, what a great problem set on the head?" 
Khan-i-Khana has not invariably followed the mixed style, he 
has written in pure Sanskrit also often times. A few of his Sanskrit 
verses are marked with intense spirituality and can easily steal the 
palm over similar compositions of the Vaisnava saint-poets, e.g., 


ahalya pasanah prakrtipašur asit kapicamūr 

guho 'bhūc cāņdālas tritayam api nitam nijapadam! 
aha cittenāšmā pašur api tavarccadikarane 
kriyabhi$ candalo raghuvara na mam uddharasi kim!l 


*Ahalyā was a stone. The army of monkeys was animal by nature. 
Guha was Candala. All of those three were taken by you to your 
abode. I am a stone in mind, an animal in offering you worship etc., 
and Cāņdāla in actions. O Rama why don't you then come to my 
rescue?" 

In the same strain is another verse of his that has gained wide 
currency in Sanskrit circles because of bringing out the absolute 
devotee in him to the point of total absorption of his thoughts in his 
Lord. In this he offers his own mind to the Lord, He being without 
it in Radha having taken it away: 

ratnākaro sti sadanam grhiņī ca padmā 

kim deyam asti bhavate jagadisvarayat 
Radhagrhitamanase ‘manase ca tubhyam 
dattam maya nijamanas tad idam grhanall 


“The ocean, the repository of jewels, is thy abode. Padma 
(Laksmi, the Goddess of Fortune) is thy wife. What is that which 
can be offered to thee, the Lord of the Universe? To thee who has 
lost His mind in Radha having carried it away I offer my own mind. 
Pray thou accept it. 

Tradition has it that once Jagannatha Triguli, a poet friend of 
Khan-i-Khana recited to him a couplet composed by him: 
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prapya calan adhikārān šatrusu mitresu bandhuvargesu! 
napakrtam nopakrtam nopakrtam kim krtam tenan 


“If by getting into office, which is impermanent, one did not harm 
the enemies, or favour the friends, or honour the relations, what has 
one done?” 

Khan-i-Khana quietly listened to it, changed only the Matra in 
the first syllable in the second hemistich and recited it back: 


nopakytam nopakrtam nopakrtam kim krtam tenan 


What greatness! Even in the case of the enemies it should not be 
apakrtam, harm. It should be upakrtam, favour. 
Khan-i-Khana also introduced the style of himself rendering 
(ü) some of his own verses 
(il) or those of earlier authors in Braj. 
An instance of i is: 
Sanskrit original: 


acyutacaranatarangini Sasisekharamaulimalatimálei 
mama tanuvitaranasamaye haratā deya na me haritan 
Braj rendering: 
acyutacaraņatarariginī šivasira mālatimālai 
hari na banāyo surasari kījo indava bhālau 
An instance of ij is: 
Sanskrit original: 
yacana hi purusasya mahattvam 
nāšayaty akhilam eva tatha hil 
sadya eva bhagavan api visnur 
vamano bhavati yacitum icchanu 


rahimana yacakata gahe bade chota hvai jātai 


narayana hit ko bhayo bavana angura galan 


"O Rahim, takin 


s g to begging even a bi man turns small. Even 
Narayana (Visnu) came to have 3 o 


the = 
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Shikoh. The late P.K. Gode of Poona had discovered a Ms. dated 
1708 A.D. of the Mughal Prince's Sanskrit composition, the 
Samudrasangama wherein are pointed out the common features of 
Hinduism and Islam. Since with the same theme the prince had 
written the work Majmul Bahrain (=the confluence of the two 
oceans) in Persian, it is difficult to say as to whether the Sanskrit 
work is merely a translation by the prince or by some Pandit of his 
Persian work. More important than the above work, however, is a 
letter written in Sanskrit by the prince which was published in 1940 
in the Brahmavidya, the Adyar Library Bulletin. This shows the 
unusual command of the prince over Sanskrit which he handles 
almost in the style of Bana: 

svasti $rimadvaidyanathapadyarajahprapadyamanagamya- 

punyasamasadyasattamadyaprasadyasammadyanigadya- 

kavikadambavrndarakadhipabhivadyanirantarasvadyasudha- 

samvadyasamvitsarivedyanavadyahrdyagadyapadyavi- 

dhānavaišadyašālisarvavidyāpradyotanoddyotasadyaļi- 

khadyotīkrtānindyavandyavādīndravrndesu 11 4 

After Dara Shikoh, the great name among Muslim creative 

writers of Sanskrit is that of saint Akbar Shah who adorned the court 
of Nawab Tana Shah of the Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golcunda. Akbar 
Shah is also known as Kalimullah Hussain or simply as Bade Sahib. 
He is famous because of his very valuable work in Sanskrit the 
Srügaramanjari.! In this the devout Muslim starts with paying 
respects to Hindu divinities and his preceptor, the Guru: 

gurum ganapatim durgām vatukam šivam acyutam! 

brahmāņam girijām laksmim vanim vande vibhūtayell 


“I offer salutations to Guru, (preceptor), Ganapati (Ganesa), 
Durga, Vatuka, Siva, Acyuta, Brahma and Sarasvati . š 

Akbar Shah or Bade Sahib was born, as he informs us in the 
Introduction to his work, in the family of Saint Gesu Daraz who lived 
between 1321-1422 A.D. and who came to the Deccan during the 
time of Feroz Ahmed 1“ of Bahamani. i 

The Srngaramañjart like the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, 1s a 
work on Erotics. The author deals with the subject in a scientific and 
authoritative manner. He says that one of the special features of his 
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work is the description of the varieties of women called Padmini, 
etc. which the earlier works quoted by him had not dealt with. He 
deals with the varieties of the Nayikas on the basis of the different 
kinds of moods and reactions in love and also classifies them by 
Gunas. As regards the Nayakas he mentions four types, Bhadra, 
Datta, Kumara and Paficala. The corresponding Nayika types are 
Hastini Citrini, Sankhini and Padmini. The Šrigāramaūjarī 
elucidates some unknown facts in Nāyaka-Nāyikā relationship, gives 
more precise illustrations than those in the earlier treatises and 
wherever necessary abridges the treatment of the subject. The 
author's high conception of love with which he makes his definition 
of the Sviya, Parakiya and the Samanya accord, is praiseworthy. 
Love, according to him, is only one indivisible object whether it is 
Sviya or Parakiya. It is to him an act of God: daivayoga eva karanam. 

Well-known scholars like Stein? have said that for a time 


corresponding to A.D. 1484. 

A stone inscription of Dhurail in the District of Dinajpur, West 
Bengal, of 1455, Saka Era records the construction of a bridge by 
one RUE Khan, Minister of Ministers in the reign of Muhammed 
Shah. 

While talking of the inscriptions mention needs to be made of 
the one on the silver coins of Sultan Mahmud, Hijri 418 (1018 A.D.). 


Arabic side has the Words 
(a) al-Qadir Billah 
(5b). la ilahi al-Allah Muhammad Rasul allah 


c) Amin al- Š 
(c) dawala wa Amin almulk Mahmud, ay eGanvori 
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As can be seen from the above the Devanagari version appearing 
on one side of the same coins is the Sanskrit rendering of that in 
Arabic. In this Allah is rendered by Avyakta and Rasul by Avatara. 
La ilahi means one. La ilahi al-Allah means God is one. The same 
has been put in Sanskrit as avyaktam ekam. Muhammad Rasul Allah 
means Muhammad is the messenger of God. This has been conveyed 
by the words Muhammadah avatarah. 

The Gold Coins of Muizuddin Muhammad bin Sam (1193—1205 
A.D.) also have Sanskrit writing on them: 

1. [Sri]ma[da]— 

2. 2. [Mi]ra...maha[ma] [da]...sa[ma] 

[Srimaddhammiramuhammada] sama[putrah] 

Hammira, it may be pointed out in passing, is the Indian form 
of the Arabic word Amir, commander, leader. The term in course 
of time came to be applied to kings, rulers and noblemen. 

The National Museum, Kolkata has an inscription of the time 
of Aurangzeb (1657—1707), Saka Year 1588, Bengali Year 1074 
(1667 A.D.). Its language is Sanskrit and script is Bengali. It says 
that when Aurangzeb Badsha was the emperor, when Nawab Shaista 
Khan was the Governor of Gaudamandala appointed by the emperor, 
when Ispinder Khan was the Jagirdar appointed by the Governor and 
Nandalala was the Sikdar appointed by the Jagirdar, a Candala 

named Gopala sold himself along with his wife, son and daughter 
to one Ramajivana Maulika at Rs. Nine only to free himself from 
debt: 

Astāšītyadhikapaūcadašašakašatābde sullutanapratapantar- 
gatadhama{rai] 
sadasyane 

striputrakanyasametam ātmānam rnany apahatya svecchaya 
likhitavittadatri sthapani 

vikritavan iti 

Of the inscriptions a rather interesting one is the one found from 

Somnath where one side has Sanskrit and the other Arabic. Though 
the contents in both the versions are the same, the presentation m 
Sanskrit is more detailed. It gives an account of one Nuruddin Feroze 
who i be a sea-merchant called nakhuda in Arabic and 
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Daraf Khan who is identified with Jaraf Khan and who 
conquered Saptagrama in Bengal is said to have written a hymn to 
the Ganga‘ called Gangāstrotra which in its diction is simply 
remarkable. An example from it would bear it out: 


suradhuni munikanye taraye puņyavantan 

sa tarati nijapunyais tatra te kim mahattvam/ 

yadi ca gativihinam taraye papinam mam 

lad api tava mahattvam tan mahattvam mahattvam// 


“O the celestial river, the daughter of a sage, if thee delivereth 
a holy person, then what special is in that about thee? If thee were 
to deliver me, the sinner who has no other recourse, that is thy 
greatness; that greatness is greatness. 

One of the most conspicuous monuments of the cultural 
intermingling of the Hindus and the Muslims is the appearance in 
the periodically increasing Upanisadic lore of the Allopanisad which 


reveals the means of the realization of Allah, God, as the Muslims 
would see it. 


In Modern Period 
or the early modern period only, it is being carried on even now. 
The number of Muslim Sanskrit scholars pursuing Sanskrit may not 


be very large but it is not too small either to be ignored. The very 
fact that there are some Muslims who have come forward to learn 
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7 ge TES gaea FIT kam: ATI 
PARKTA (TATA TATA) BASHAM WRT SAT 
ve gfiktad: Pa:I 

HT METAS: ener feu sumet taktikai fere. fan 
(21.12.1975) AA NIRITA ( 10.30) era S RTA RIT TATA 
mf med amka: TAA sh wae fried) ARA IAR 
TART: TIRTA rita: TAAT id ATA ATE WII 

Tak Riki 

"IH s] AANA Sm] RITE 

Shri Dastgir is one of the Sanskrit scholars honoured in 1976 
by the Govt. of Maharashtra and is its Coordinator for Sanskrit at 
present. 

In the early part of the present century a Muslim scholar of 
Aligarh Shri Habibur Rehman Shastri had devoted years to the study 
of Sanskrit and come to be known as Pandit Habibur Rehman 
Shastri. He published a commentary called the Tattvaprakāša on the 
Isopanisad besides a critique on Rasa called the Rasadaršana. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Zattvacintamani, a magazine 
published from Vrindavan. 

Prof. Fatehullah Mojtabai, Former Cultural Counsellor of the 
Embassy of Iran in India is a noted Sanskrit scholar and a well- 
known exponent of Hindu philosophy. He has translated into Persian 
the Gita, the Laghuyogavasistha and the Mahopanisad with Notes 
and Text-study. During his stay in India he had delivered in New 
Delhi three Zakir Hussain Memorial Lectures on *Hindu-Muslim 
relationship'. 

Being one of the premier centres of learning for Muslims of 
India, the Aligarh Muslim University has led, among other subjects, 
to the spread of Sanskrit education among Muslims a number of 
whom have pursued it upto Post-Graduation and research. ` 

The honour of being the first alumnus of that University who 
did Post-Graduation from there and was the first one to teach 
Sanskrit there goes to Habibur Rehman Shastri referred to above. 
His main interest was the comparative study of the Hindu-Muslim 
philosophy. To follow him was Dr. Nazir Mohammad, who having 

done Ph.D. in Hindi after Post-Graduation in Sanskit from that 


University Bobs doiniiiene Wei N the Department ofi Hindi where 
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he rose to the position of Professor and Head. Dr. Ayub Khan, 
another product of that University, is now Professor and Head, 
Department of Sanskrit, University of Kashmir, Srinagar, the first 
Muslim in all probability to occupy the post. The most illustrious 
product of that University so far has been Dr. Mohammad Israil 
Khan, Ex-Professor of Sanskrit, University of Delhi, who after 
obtaining the Ph.D. degree from that University had worked for some 
time in its Sanskrit Department before moving on to other places 
and who is the only one among the Muslim scholars of Sanskrit of 
India who got the State recognition in the form of the President of 
India Certificate of Honour in 2001 apart from winning many awards 
and honours from a number of institutions like the Sampurnanand 
Sanskrit University, the Vikramshila Vidyapeeth and the Uttar 
Pradesh Sanskrit Sansthan. He has published ten books and 105 
research articles. Two of his books Sarasvatī in Sanskrit Literature 
and Brahma in the Puranas have gone into second edition. A 
dedicated scholar, he continues with his studies and researches. His 
forthcoming titles are the Naisadha with explanation and notes, 
Sources of Sanskrit Drama, Some Common Features of the Rgvedic 
Society and Culture, Glimpses of the Vedic Lore, A Peep in the 
Atharvavedic Herbs and the Etymologies in the Nirukta besides three 
or four works of general interest. He has carried out a good survey 
of the present-day Muslim Sanskritists in his monograph in Hindi 
Musalmanon ka Sanskrit ko Yogadana. Shortly he will be coming 


Buiding a large number of young scholars for the M.Phil. and Ph.D. 


degrees and attended many conferences and seminars, national and 
International. 


Another notable Mus] 
the Aligarh Muslim Univ 


of being the first Muslim woman to have done Ph.D. in Sanskrit. 
"Sanskrit Natakon men ikabheda’’, 
The Classification of Nayikas (Heroines ees 


i ion, Ne jn Sanskri Qramas. She 
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University in 1967 and had completed her work in the record period 
of two years, qualifying herself for the Ph.D. degree in 1969. In 1977 
she brought out her work in book form. Under the research scheme 
of the University Grants Commission she worked on the 
Samudrasañgama of Dara Shikoh. Her three-year stay in Iraq from 
1979-81 brought her in contact with Arabic as also the commonality 
between Hinduism and Islam propelling her to work on Sirr-e-Akbar, 
the translation of the Upanisads by Dara Shikoh. She translated the 
Persian gloss of the Prince (Dara Shikoh) on the first chapter of the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad into Sanskrit and published it with the 
original text of the said Upanisad. She also translated into Hindi the 
entire Sirr-e-Akbar with the original Upanisadic text. She is a 
frequent contributor to oriental research journals which have carried 
scores of her research studies. 

Among others who studied at the same University, mention 
could be made of Dr. Mohammad Ali who did his Ph.D. on the 
“Etymologies in the Aitareya Brahmana” and is working at present 
in the Kishori Raman College, Mathura; a couple, Dr. Rukhsana 
Parween who worked for her Doctorate on *References to Akbar the 
Great in Sanskrit Literature from 16th-18th Centuries" and teaches 
Sanskrit at the Govt. College, Bijnor and her husband Mr. Raunaq 
Ali who teaches Sanskrit at the Govt. College, Nuh (Haryana); Dr. 
Nizamuddin who did Ph.D. on “Pracina Bharatiya Sahitya men 
Varnita Bharatiya Khel”; Dr. Shakir Ali, who produced a thesis on 
“Bhoja ke Nama se Pracalita Yuktikalpataru ka ek Alocanatmaka 
Adhyayana”; Dr. Rizwana Begum Shamsi who did Ph.D. on “Pali 
Tripitaka men Srstiprakriya ; Dr. Shaheen Ahmad whose thesis was 
on “Akbarshah-krta Srigaramanjart ka Alocanatmaka Adhyayana”; 
Dr. Khalid-bin Yusuf who did Ph.D. on *Rgvediya Acārašāstra”; Dr. 
Rizwana Parveen whose thesis was on "Paramānanda ka Sivabhārata 
: Samiksatmaka Adhyayana”; Dr. Shamim Ahmad who worked on 
“A Critical Study of the Cidgaganacandrika attributed to Kālidāsa"; 
Dr. Nazni Parveen who did Ph.D. on *Hari$candra kā 
Jīvandharacampū : Ek Alocanatmaka Adhyayana”; Dr. Nagma 
Sultan whose research topic was “Kavisamaya evam Brhattrayi men 
uska Anupālana”; Dr. Ayesha Anwar who worked on 
*Bhojarajapranita Srigaramanjarikatha : Ek Samiksatmaka 
Adhyayana"; Dr. Wahid Nasroo who did Ph.D. on 
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“Rajasekharasurikrta Prabandhakoša : Ek Samiksatmaka Adhyayana” 
and Dr. Marufur Rehman whose Ph.D. topic was 
“Brahmavaivartapurana ka Dāršanika Adhyayana". Apart from the 
above who did Ph.D., more than ten Muslims have done M.Phil. 
from that University. 

Two of the old alumni of that University have association with 
the Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, New Delhi. One of them, Dr. M.K. 
Durrani Shastri retired from there some years back while the other 
Dr. Mohammad Hanif Shastri is still in service. 


Ratnakara in addition to publishing articles in Sanskrit journals like 
the Gandiva, the Surabharati and so on. Dr. Mohammad Hanif Khan 


Fatiha. His other publications include the Mohanagītā, the 
translation of the Srimadbhagavadgita in easy Hindi verse (the title 
Mohana he picked up to indicate the first letter of the two parts of 
his name (Mo for Mohammad, Ha for Hanif and the last letter, of. 
the last part of it, Khan, na » Gita aur Quran men Samañjasya, Vedon 
men Manava Adhikara, Vaidika Sahitya men Manava Kartavya, 
Mahāmantra Gāyatrī kā Bauddhika Upayoga, Mantrašāstra qur 
Upayoga andYantramahima, Besides the above books he has 
publishd well over fifty articles in diff 


( ; erent magazines and journals. 
At present he is Working on Sanatana 


sya Vyaktitvam 
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Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, Varanasi. A good speaker of 
Sanskrit, he likes to write letters in Sanskrit a good number of which 
he has addressed to his supervisor Prof. Bhagirath Prasad Tripathi 
*Vagish Shastri", former Director of Research, Sampurnanand 
Sanskrit University which the latter proposes to bring out in course 
Of time in the form of a monograph. From another University of 
Varanasi, the Banaras Hindu University, a gentleman the late Shaukat 
Sultan did M.A. in Sanskrit and taught Sanskrit at the Shibly National 
School at Azamgarh. From still another University of Varanasi, the 
Mahatma Gandhi Kashi Vidyapith, a Muslim lady, Dr. Naheed Abidi, 
did Ph.D. in Sanskrit on the twin deities A$vins. A part time teacher 
in Sanskrit at the above Vidyapith and some other institutions for 
the past twenty years or so, she has taken up propagation of Sanskrit 
as a mission. Apart from her thesis on a Vedic topic which introduced 
her to Vedic lore, she has translated into Sanskrit under the title: 
Devalayasya dīpaļ the poem Chiragh-e-dair of the well-known Urdu 
poet Mirza Ghalib as also the poems of Rahim. Dr. Mohammad 
Sharif who is now teaching Sanskrit at the Aligarh Muslim 
University is a product of the Allahabad University wherefrom he 
did his Ph.D. on *Naladamayantikatha ka Alocanatmaka Adhyayana" 

and D.Litt. on “Sanskrit Katha Sahitya ka Alocanatmaka Anušīlana”. 

His wife Dr. Shaheen Jafri, also a Sanskrit scholar, had worked on 
“Hariharananda-Aranya-krta Bhāsyavatī ka Alocanatmaka 
Adhyayana" and is presently teaching Sanskrit as Reader and Head 
at the National Shibly College, Azamgarh. Mr. Ausaf Ali, a specialist 
in Veda, is presently teaching Sanskrit at the Gorakhpur University. 
Dr. B.C. Hussaini of the Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati had 
worked for his Ph.D. on “A Study of the Madhaviya Dhatuvrtti." 
Three Muslim ladies of Saharanpur have done Ph. D. in Sanskrit 
from C.S.S. University, Meerut. One, Dr. Hamira Anjum, worked 
on “Mahabharata men Šāpa—Ek Vivecana”, the second, Dr. Atiya 
Danish, on “Smrti Sahitya men Grhasthasrama” and the third, Dr. 
Shiba-Parveen, on “Vartamana Kāla men Manusmrti ki 
Prasangikata.” Dr. Atiya Danish's work was published in 2004 while 
that of Dr. Shiba Parveen is under publication. Dr. Atiya Danish is 
„continuing with her researches. Under the U.G.C. Unemployed 
Women's Research Scheme she has undertaken a Monet ona *Study 


of the Brahmacaryascame in. Smrti. Literature with reference to 
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Modern Period." There are about a dozen Muslim Sanskrit scholars 
who are teaching Sanskrit in different educational institutions full 
details about whom are being collected and will be put on record as 
soon as they are ascertained. Similarly are these being collected 
about unattached Muslim Sanskritists whose number could be fairly 
large. About Muslim women, some discontinued studies after M.A. 
or M.Phil. in Sanskrit and returned to family life. It is a task daunting 
enough to trace information about them. 

Not all Muslim Sanskritists are in the teaching line or are 
connected with educational institutions or had any formal education. 
In the first category comes Dr. Nizamuddin, a Ph.D. in Sanskrit, as 
mentioned earlier, from the Aligarh Muslim University (he had 
worked on games in ancient Sanskrit literature), who is working at 
present as District Supply Officer at Badaun. In the second comes 
Mr. Bashir Ahmad Mayukh who, a simple farmer of Salpura of Kota 
District of Rajasthan has translated some of the Vedic hymns into 
simple Hindi and is recipient of the K.K. Birla Foundation's 
prestigious Bihari Award. 

Of the Indian States it is in Kerala that there is a regular tradition 
of Christians and Muslims learning Sanskrit, unlike in other States 
where it is a casual phenomenon. It is not uncommon to come across 
there a good sprinkling of Christian and Muslim students studying 
Sanskrit along with their Hindu class fellows even in traditional 
institutions, the Gurukulas, Vidyalayas and what are called Sanskrit 
Colleges. It is a happy experience to see them specializing in such 
difficult branches of learning as Nyaya, Logic, Vedanta, Monistic 
Philosophy and Sahitya, Poetics that require a high degree of 
application and dedicated effort in learning the rather abstruse texts 
replete with technical jargon. A couple of students of these 
institutions have completed their studies and are now teaching 


same institution M.A. with Nyāya Special. He 


š >. i i w De al O Wo d;for, Ph.D. 
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him is a lecturer in Sanskrit in Cochin College after having passed 
M.A. in Sanskrit with Sahitya Special with a First Class First. In 
Kaladi, the birth place of Shankaracharya, a lady, Pathuma Bibi, who 
is just a house wife now, not serving anywhere, did her M.A. with 
Vedanta Special from the Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Thriruananthapuram with a First Class First. She did M. Phil. 
Another scholar matching Pathuma Bibi in brilliance is Zubaida Bibi 
who did her M.A. with Sahitya Special from the Govt. Sanskrit 
College, Thriruananthapuram. She is now a lecturer in the Govt. 
Sanskrit College, Pattambi. The present Professor who till recently 
was also the Head of Department of Sanskrit at the Kerala 
University, Thriruananthapuram is Prof. Bashir Ahmad, a Muslim. 

The writer of these lines had the opportunity of working in two 
Universities of Bangkok, the Chulalongkorn University and the 
Silpakorn University from 1977-79 and 1989-91. In both of these 
he had a colleague each from the Muslim community, Dr. Mrs. 
Pranee Lapanich and Dr. Mrs. Kusuma Raksamani. Dr. Pranee is an 
M.A., Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and 
Dr. Kusuma, an M.A., Ph.D. from the University of Toronto, Toronto. 
For her M.A. dissertation Dr. Pranee worked on the *Vipralambha 
$rngara in Sanskrit Literature.” For her Ph.D. she worked on 
*Ksemendra and his Kalavilasa.' Dr. Kusuma Raksamani worked for 
her M.A. dissertation on a study of the Sanskrit, Lao and Thai Texts 
on Pravāhlikā, a kind of Sanskrit short story. For her Ph.D. she 
worked on the Southern Recension of the Tantropakhyana comparing 
in the course of her study the first part of the said work with that of 
the Lao and the Thai recensions. Dr. Kusuma is younger in age to 
Dr. Pranee, the latter having taught the former the Pali language. 
Interestingly enough, both of them have their private names, a 
practice common among Thai Muslims, which differs from their 
public names. Dr. Pranee's private name is Jamila and Dr. Kusuma's 
Maria. Dr. Pranee's main source for inspiration for learning Sanskrit 
was Dr. Chaluay, the former Head of the Department of Sanskrit in 
the Chulalongkorn University. While in the Fourth Semester, Dr. 
Pranee had read through the Thai medium such Sanskrit texts as the 
Vetālapaīicavimšati, the Hitopadeša, the 
Dvātrimšatputtalikāsimhāsana, the Priyadaršikā, the 
Abhijnanasakuntala and so on. When she wanted to proceed further 
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in her Sanskrit studies, Dr. Chaluay, her Buddhist teacher, said to 
her as if to test the extent of her interest in the subject: "Pranee, 
you are a Muslim. You come from a different cultural background. 
You will not be able to carry on with a literature of a different 
culture." Dr. Pranee's answer to this was: *Madam, I am not only a 
Muslim, but a staunch Muslim. But my religion cannot come in the 
way of my Sanskrit studies. I shall pursue them." Dr. Chaluay would 
be all smiles at this and would begin to teach her with renewed 
vigour. Dr. Pranee can recite the Ayats of the Qoran with as much 
ease and felicity as the Mantras of the Vedas. When a friend had 
said to Dr. Kusuma the same thing as Dr. Chaluay had said to Dr. 
Pranee; her, Dr. Kusuma’s, reaction was exactly the same as that of 
Pranee. Both of them are strongly of the opinion that religion has 
nothing to do with learning a language. The result is that both of 
them are scholars of Sanskrit in their own right. 

Dr. Pranee has recently published her Thai translation of the 
Manusmrti. 

Before closing, a word is due here about the students studying 
Sanskrit at the School, College and the University level. Some of 
them have done exceedingly well in the subject. A notable example 
of this is Ayesha Sardar, daughter of Prof. Abdul Karim, Professor 
of Persian, Ahmadnagar College, who topped the list in 1973-74 in 
the subject of Sanskrit in S.S.C. Examination in the whole of the 
State of Maharashtra. 

More recently, in October 2006, Shajeena S., a Muslim girl 
from Kerala, topped in the Kerala University M.A. Sanskrit 


Some day to teach her children Sanskrit and mourns : “It i 
à 1 h : "It is a shame 
ils Beautiful language is reduced to a GindrellainheryoGrnetünd." 
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From what has been said above, it should be clear that the 
Muslims, both past and present, have done a lot for the cause of 
Sanskrit which they have owned, loved and fostered. They have 
proved, if proof was ever needed, that languages and literatures 
cannot be identified with any particular section of society. Sanskrit 
is as much of the Hindus as that of the Muslims. Like the varied 
channels enriching the waters of the sacred Ganga it has continued 
to be enriched by different communities over the centuries. Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, all have contributed to its growth and 
development. They, all of them, are a shining example of the close 
cultural synthesis of the different religions and races which makes 
for better cohesion in human relationship leading to a more peaceful, 
a more happy and a more purposeful life. 
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Appendix 

Excerpts from the Welcome Address of Padmabhushan Suraj Bhan; 
The Institute of Indology was established two decades ago by 
Dr. Dharmendra Nath Shastri, formerly Dean of Arts Faculty, 
Agra University and Dean of Indic Studies, Kurukshetra 
University and Prof. Veda Vyasa, Senior Advocate, Supreme 
Court. The late Dr. Mehr Chand Mahajan, Chief Justice or 
India was its Founder President. 

As a part of the programmes of the Institute for the promotion 
of the study of Indian Culture which is essentially a composite 
culture, we have organised this evening's function which is a 
lecture by Dr. Satya Vrat Shastri, Professor of Sanskrit in Delhi 
University on *The Contribution of Muslims to Sanskrit'. The 
importance, of the suhject.cannot bg qyer-emphasiscd, from 
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the social and cultural point of view. We are singularly lucky 
in having Dr. Satya Vrat to give us a talk on this comparatively . 
neglected subject. Dr. Satya Vrat Shastri is one of those few 
scholars of Sanskrit in the country who have made a mark in 
both the widely different fields of critical scholarship and 
creative composition. His literary work consists of some of 
the most delightful poems and dissertations on some of the 
toughest problems of Indology. It is the combination in him 
of the poet and the critic, the playwright and the interpreter 
of our tradition that marks him out as one of the most notable 
figures in the field of Sanskrit today. 

On behalf of the Institute, I accord him a hearty welcome. All 
of us look forward to listening to an illuminating discourse 
which should provide us a peep into a subject which, as most 


of you will agree, deserves much larger attention than it has 
received so far. 


Excerpts from the Presidential Address of His Excellency Dr. B.D. Jatti, 
the Acting President of India; 

Iam grateful to the authorities of the Institute of Indology for 
affording me an opportunity to listen to the illuminating 
lecture this afternoon on the Contribution of Muslims to 
Sanskrit by Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri. It reveals many an 
unknown fact about the connection that Muslims have with 
Sanskrit. It is heartening to note that a large array of Muslims 
over the centuries have either extended patronage to it thus 
encouraging its study or have written in Sanskrit. This proves, 
as has been very forcefully put forth by Prof. Shastri, that 
Sanskrit belongs as much to the Muslims as to the Hindus. I 
may refer here to the encouragement and support given to 
Sanskrit by the mediaeval Muslim tulers, in particular some 
of the Mughals and their ministers which has been set forth 
in detail by Prof. Shastri in his erudite lecture, Lectures such 
as these will surely help to demolish the artificial barriers 


between the two principal communities of India, the Hindus 
and Muslims and expedite national integration. 


India developed over the centur; i i i 
there Wim sa d deri aking horain happily 


Or linguistic exclusiveness. It was 
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catholic enough to have a close look at different languages 
and literatures and to adopt them as its own. 

It is ignorance of each other's thoughts and insufficient 
appreciation of each other's literatures that separates 
communities. The fact that the very title of this lecture may 
surprise some people underscores this ignorance and the 
necessity to remove it. The point needs to be emphasised that 
Sanskrit and all that it represents is not confined to only a 
particular community or social group but is a part of our 
national life as a whole. The very sight of the Muslims taking 
to Sanskrit is sure to fill the hearts of the Hindus with delight 
and likewise the sight of the Hindus taking to Urdu and 
Persian will delight the Muslims, inculcating in them the sense 
of belonging to each other, which is a pre-requisite for any 
kind of unity. 
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Emotions every body has. But not all have the same degree of 
excitement in them. Thus, it was given to Valmiki alone to get 
so much excited by the scene of the killing of a Krauñca bird in 


: kim idarh vyahrtarh mayā.! The stress on the Sage proved too 
much for him and he, unable to control himself, created 
something which earned for him the title of Ādikavi and his work 


University, Bhubaneswar, Decemb. gees. HAE 
J.B. Patnaik; Shieh; ftetit QE d 1986, Chaired Hofi'Bre'Shri 
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gurūpadešād adhyetum šāstrarh jadadhiyo ‘py alam | 
kavyam tu jayate jatu kasyacit pratibhavatah IP 
Though genius or pratibhā is the pre-eminent factor, in 
creating poetry, there are certain other contributory factors as 
well. Both these put together create poetry. The contributories, 
as mentioned by Dandin, are the pure knowledge of the Sastra, 
(nirmalasruta=sastrajfiana) and constant application amandah 
abhiyogah, Rudrata5 and Kuntaka® too accept the very three, 
one primary and the two contributories, as the source of poetry; 


Sakti, vyutpatti and abhyasa. Vamana mentions the three under 


the names of loka (lokavyavahārajītāna), the wordly knowledge; 
vidya, the knowledge of the Šāstras which include sabdasmrti, 
the correctness of words; abhidhānakoša, the lexicons; 
chandoviciti, prosody; kala, arts (like music, dance etc.); 
kāmašāstra the science of erotics; and dandaniti, judicature and 
prakirna, miscellaneous. Under prakirna Vamana includes six: 
laksyajūatva, the practice of the Kavyas, abhiyoga application, 
vrddhasevà, the service to the elders, the acquisition of 
knowledge through the teachers, aveksana, the choice of 
appropriate words, pratibhata (pratibha) the genius and 
avadhāna, concentration. Mammata presents all these in a 
condensed form in his well-known Karika: 

Saktir nipunata lokasastrakavyadyaveksanat ! 

kāvyajūašiksayābhyāsa iti hetus tadudbhave It" 

Poetic genius, knowledge born of the study of the world, of 
sciences and of poems and the practice of writing poetry under 
the instruction of those versed in writing poetry—all these 
together constitute the source of poetry. 

Since pratibhà is the primary source of creating poetry, it 
would do to pause here and try to fully comprehend its 
signification as expounded by Rudrata who calls it by the name 
of Sakti which he explains as: 

manasi sada susamādhini visphuranam anekadhā 


'bhidheyasya ! 


istani padani ca vibhanti ām asau šaktih IÊ 
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Sakti is that by which a poet expresses the various ideas 
appearing in his mind in concentration through easy words. 
According to Bhatta Tauta, pratibhā is the intellect giving rise 
to newer and newer ideas. Abhinavagupta defines pratibhā as 
apūrvavastunirmāņaksamā prajūā,? the intellect capable of 
creating unique things. Mammata takes it as a kind of 
impression which is of the form of poetic seed, kavitvabijarūpah 
sarhskāravišesah.'! Jagannātha explains it as the appearance 
of words and meanings appropriate to the creation of a kavya: 
sa (pratibha) kāvyaghatanānukūlašabdārthopasthitih. 

The central point of all these explanations is that the poet 
is one who has the capacity in him to present things in words 
and meanings going well with them. This is what Rājašekhara 
means by his term kārayitri pratibhā!? and Rudrata by his 
sahajapratibhā,!* the creative faculty or the natural faculty. In 
composing poetry, it is this natural faculty which is the mainstay 
of a poet. It is not possible to compose a poem on the basis of 
the Šāstric or worldly knowledge, vyutpatti or application or 
abhyāsa, practice alone. A mere factual description of 
something in metres does not make a composition a poem. It 
would just be what Bhāmaha calls as vārtā, a factual statement: 


"The sun has set, the moon shines, the birds proceed to their 
nests—are these and such other sentences kàvya, poetry?" It is 
would the mere prefixture 
: 'extremely' would lead to 
the diction gaining in charm : na nitāntādimātreņa Jayate cārutā 


yan eva šabdān vayam ālapāmaļ 
yān eva cārthān vayam ullikhāmaļ 1 
tair eva vinyasavisesabhavaih 
sammohayante kavayo Jaganti 1115 
So in reality it is the Pratibha whic 
Sar ri Colleton Rev bIMAKES for poetry: The 
inclusion of. uii Qna SAKA ADE Sere Us Alañkaras 
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does not make it. Though Dandin accepts learning, sruta and 
effort, yatna as leading to the grace of Sarsvati, which in the 
present context is the creation of poetry, even without pratibhà 
in certain cases: 


na vidyate yady api pūrvavāsanā 
gunanubandhi pratibhanam adbhutam | 
Srutena yatnena ca vag upāsitā 
dhruvam karoty eva kam apy anugraham 1! 
Anandavardhana seems to disagree with him when he says 
that the shortcoming of a poet, because of lack of learning 
avyutpatti is concealed by Sakti or pratibhā. The shortcoming 
due to lack of Sakti quickly comes to the fore: 
avyutpattikrto dosah šaktyā samvriyate kaveh | 
yas tv ašaktikrtas tasya jhatity evāvabhāsate 11!” 
He seems to convey the view that it is pratibhà alone which 
is the real source of poetry. Hemacandra and some other 
Ācāryas are also of the same view. They take vyutpatti learning 


` and abhyāsa, practice as leading to the refinement of pratibhā 


and not to the creation of poetry : pratibhasya hetuh, 
vyuttyabhyasabhyam sariiskāryā.!t This view seems to have its 
own strength. Pratibhā, the poetic genius, the capacity to create 
poetry, does need strengthening with learning, vyutpatti, the 
knowledge of the Sastras and that of the world as also constant 
practice of poetry to make it more attractive and appealing. If 
a poet were to have his composition examined by a discerning 
critic and take to heart some of the useful suggestions offered 
by him in good faith, his poetry would definitely register gradual 
improvement. 

Rājašekhara mentions three types of poets, Sarasvata, 
Ābhyāsika and Aupadešika. Of these Sarasvata is one whose 
poetry flows out because of the impressions of the earlier births. 
Ābhyāsika has his speech acquiring the sheen of poetry because 
of constant practice. Aupadešika learns the art under 
instructions and is not endowed with natural flair for composing 


poetry and to that extent is of inferior capability and his poetry 
lacks substance. He differs trom the View OF the authorities on 
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the subject who propound that equipping the intellect is not 
necessary for the flow of poetry. If the talent is there, it has to 
flow forth; the grapes sweet by nature may not need brewing: 
nahi prakrtimadhura draksa phanitasarnskaram apeksate. 
According to him the twofold activity leading to the 
accomplishment of the same objective will redouble the effect: 
ekartharh hi kriyadvayari dvaiguņyāya sampadyate. The natural 
talent in itself is not adequate. It has to be supplemented by 
constant pactice, abhyāsa or amanda abhiyoga under the 
supervision of those who know what real poetry is, kavyajña, that 
will raise it to a higher level and that is what is needed : utkarsah 
Sreyan iti yayavariyah. The higher the improvement, the better 
the poetry. It is this which is responsible for the gradation of 
the poets; some good, some very good, some excellent. To use 
the phraseology of. Rājašekhara. 


ekasya tisthati kaver grha eva kavyam 
anyasya gacchati suhrdbhavanani yavat | 
nyasyadvidagdhavadanesu padāni sasvat 
kasyāpi sañcarati višvakutūhalīva 119 


"There is a poet whose Poetry stays back in his house only. 
There is another one whose Poetry goes up to the houses of his 


(to see) the world as it Were”. 

The question may well arise over here : Is the pratibha, the 
poetic genius, the natural capacity to create poetry, the same 
With every poet? The answer is 'no' which should be clear from 
the marked differences in the quality of compositions of 
different poets. According to Kuntaka20 the composition of poets 
differs according to their nature, svabhava. Some follow the 


tender sukumāra, path some the peculiar one vicitra and some 
the mixed one, madhyama. In th 


wemple par excellence Of thisiare: KalidasP ali ie unti. 
While one excels in depicting 
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depicting karuna. Iñterestingly, Bhavabhūti did try his best at 
depicting $rngara and vira in his Mālatīmādhava and the 
Mahāviracarita respectively but could not gain the measure of 
success he did in depicting karuņa in his Uttararāmacarita. 

The six gualities of kāvya aucitya, saubhāgya, mādhurya, 
prasāda, lāvaņya and ābhijātya are enumerated by Kuntaka who 
also hints at the nature of the poet composing a piece. The first 
two of these are common to all the poets to be met with in all 
the three styles sukumāra, vicitra and madhyama. As for the 
remaining four, Kuntaka accepts them to be of different types 
going well with the sukumāra and the vicitra styles. 

A point worth considering here is : What part does the 
mental state of the poet play in his composition? Nothing has 
specifically been said on this point in Indian works on rhetorics. 
A few indications are indeed to be met with here and there. Of 
the sixfold aims and objects of poetry as enumerated by 
Mammata, the fifth one, sadyah paranirvrt??!, instant and perfect 
happiness is of particular significance. If in this context the 
audience has it, the poet too has it. For that particular moment 
the poet is a sahrdaya, vide Abhinavagupta : kavir hi 
sāmājikatulya eva?! or rasāsvādanakāle kaver api 
sahrdayantahpatitvat. 

As per the theory of Rasa, any worldly incident ceases to 
be so and assumes universalization tanscending the bounds of 
time and space. The poet then like his audience has the worldly 
causes, the effects, and the accessories transformed into 
vibhāvas, anubhāvas and saiīcāribhāvas and gets freed from the 
considerations of belonging to one's self or to somebody else 
or just remaining indifferent. It is in this state of having no other 
consideration in his mind, vedyāntarasparšašūnya*!, that he 
takes up his pen or moves his speech to sketch out the entire 
cycle of incidents. He has at that time a dual personality. On 
account of relishing rasa he is a sahrdaya, on account of writing 
or creating poetry he is a kavi. In reality his writing is only an 
external manifestation of his internal process of thoughts and 
ideas, emotions and sentiments. 

Many of the rhetoricians including Vamana and Rājašekhara 
have laid great stresstomtheaspectofconcenirationeinigreating 
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poetry. Kalidasa too has hinted at it in different Ways in a number 
of his works. As a specimen just one incident may be 
mentioned. When Agnimitra looks at Mālavikā's portrait, he 
feels attracted towards her. He has, however, the lurking 
suspicion that the painter might have overdone her beauty. 
When, however, he is face to face with her, he has the feeling 
that he, the painter, could not capture her beauty due to his being 
not in full concentrated action: 


citragatayam asyārh kantivisarvadasanki me hrdayam i 
samprati?? Sithilasamadhim manye yeneyam ālikhitā 1 


If the portrait could be failing in proper portrayal, due to 
the painter being Sithilasamadhi, the same could well be the 
state of a poetic composition if its author were to be 
Sithilasamadhi, His description could then get diffused, robbing 
it of much of its impact. 

Normally, a poet through his imaginative faculty gives a 
poetic form to worldly objects. Some, however, he invents 
himself. These are called in Poetics as kavipraudhoktisiddha"* 
and kavinibaddhapraudhoktisiddha.2’ An old verse very 
graphically brings out this faculty of the poet. He is the master 
of his creation, a creator who fashions the world the way he likes: 


apāre kāvyasarnsāre kavir eva prajapatih | 
yathasmai rocate višvarh tathedam parivartate 1/78 


He has all the time something or the other going in his mind, 
his own Bhava, the inner Process of his emotions and ideas : 
kaver antargatari bhāvam bhāvayan bhāva ucyate. It is these 


emotions and ideas which differ with each poet and make him 


"Part a personal touch to his compositions. Even while different 
poets take up the same theme with the same characters, their 
treatment differs. A number of poets, as for example, have 
handled the Rama story but the impact of each one of them is 


different from the other. Rama of the Uttararamacarita and 
Rama ofthe Kundamalà are wi 


of the different perceptions 
also accounts, along with 
variations in the theme. The 


Characters je also the.dixectesotispii WHEN TRE by 
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poets like Kalidasa, characters like Dusyanta and Sakuntala turn 
into their mental progeny, their own creations, shaped and 
fashioned by them in their own light. 

A question may well be posed here : Is a poet thinking of 
his audience, his readers and spectators, while composing his 
work or is he writing for his self-expression only? The answer 
to this could be that no poet of any consequence would write 
just for self-expression. He has always his audience before him. 
Willy nilly he expects an appreciation from it. When he is not 
able to get it, he feels sad and disheartened as did Bhavabhüti 
who bemoaned his lot and hoped that there would be born 
somebody in future with the same wavelength as his to 
appreciate his work : utpatsyate tu mama ko pi 
samanadharma.*° Most of the creative works of the classical 
Sanskrit period were composed for learned assemblies 
abhirūpabhūyisthā parisad,?! the vidagdhagosthi or kavigosthi. 
When there was more of involvement of the ordinary folk, the 
poets had to adjust their works to their language and expression. 

Rajašekhara in his Kavyamimamsa, in the section 
Kavirahasva gives a graphic and detailed description of what a 
poet needs to have to create poetry which is to be cultivated as 
an art. A poet has to acquire knowledge of vidyas and upavidyas, 
before he is to start writing poetry, grhitavidyopavidyah 
kavyakriyayam prayateta. The vidya?? he explains as 
nāmadhātupārāyaņa, grammar, Abhidhānakoša, the lexicons, 
chandoviciti, prosody and alaükaratantra, poetics. The upavidyās 
are the sixty four kalas. Besides, he has to keep company with 
the good source-poets, have knowledge of places, have scholarly 
assemblies. He also needs to go through the works of earlier 
poets. According to Rajašekhara there are eight sources which 
he calls as mother, matarah of poetry, kavitvā These are: 


svasthyam pratibhā 'bhyaso bhaktir vidvatkathā 

bahusrutata I : 

smrtidardhyam anirvedaś ca mātaro "stāu kavitvasya 153 
Good health, poetic genius, practice, devotion, discussion with 


scholars, learning, good memory, non-dejectedness. 
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Further, according to Rājašekhara, a poet has to have purity 
of mind, body and speech. His very physical appearance Should 
exude cleanliness and attractiveness with his hair and nails cut, 
the betelnut in the mouth, and costly, but non-gaudy dress, with 
flowers tucked in the hair. He would then present the very right 
type for a poet. His entire bearing should be of the kind as to 
betray his calm, contented and composed inner self which could 
bring out his thoughts in the best manner possible. The poet 
should speak with a smile, utter words pregnant with meanings, 
and should try to look for a secret from all over. He should desist 
from finding fault with what somebody has not said and should 


a scholar. 
Going on in this vein Rājašekhara further Says that a poet 


hi Kavyavidyayah parikara ity acaryah. 
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Rājašekhara, with a penchant for detail, traces the routine 
ofa poet from morning to late in the night in the Kāvyamimārūsā 
which can be conducive to his creation of poetry. In the case of 
Rajasekhara a point that needs to be appreciated is that though 
he gives all the details about what he calls after the acaryas of 
old the parikara, the equipment of a poet : tad dhi kavyavidyayah 
parikara ity ācāryāh, he sticks to the basic view that it is the 
poetic genius alone which is his real parikara—pratibhaiva 
parikara iti tu yayavariyah. The rest of the things merely serve 
to assist in sharpening it which in the case of some may be a 
necessity, not all being equally endowed with it. 

The making of a poet is a complex phenomenon. Though 
coming naturally to one gifted for it, it has to be supplemented 
with good knowledge of Sastras and men and matters and the 
instructions of connoisseurs as also regular practice. Essentially 
it is the innate capacity that makes one a poet. Not every one 
has that capacity and so not every one is a poet. Poets are born 
and not made. The expression ‘making of a poet’ can only mean 
the developing of the innate gift to create poetry with all the 
necessary accessories from out of the depth and the fullness of 
the heart. 
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What Rajašekhara terms vidyā Bhāmaha had termed 
kavyavaikhari and had included therein the sabda, the 
correct form of words; chandas (the chandoviciti of 
Rājašekhara), prosody; the abhidhānārthas (the 
abhidhānakoša of Rājašekhara), lexicons; the 
itihasasrayah kathāh, the historical narratives as recorded 
in the Rāmāyaņa and the Mahābhārata etc.; lokah, the 
understanding of the nature and the situation of men and 
women as well as schools of philosophy such as Nyāya and 
Mimarhsa, (Nyayamimarisadidarsanàni) and kalas which 
Rajasekhara includes in Upavidyas. 

Kavyamimamsa, p. 49. 
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Personality of Maharsi Valmiki 
as the Ramayana Reveals it 


n literary 
tradition. He is adikavi, so called because of his having been the 


first poet of the classical period. He was also the best poet if the 
word adi is taken to mean the best. Anandavardhana lists him among 


Valmiki and Vyasa, it is the work of one, Valmiki, which is termed 
kavya, the work of the other, Vyasa, being termed itihasa. It is the 





Keynote Address at the International Conference on *Maharshi 
Valmiki", Central Valmiki Sabha, U.K. and Aston University, 


Birmingham, April 10, 2005. Chair : Shri F.C. Sohota, President 
of the Sabha. 
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Maharsi Valmiki's work, the Ramayana, is unique in certain 
respects. It is one of those few works of Sanskrit literature where 
the author himself is one of its characters. He is the central figure 
in some of its events. It is he who gives shelter to Sita in exile and 
accomodates her among the hermit women staying not far from his 
Ašrama, leaving the word with them to treat her well. It is there that 
she gives birth to twins Lava and Kuša. When Rama declares 
Ašvamedha he comes to attend it along with his pupils who include 
among them the young sons of Sita who under his instructions go 
about singing the Ramayana everywhere, in the Aéramas of the Rsis, 
in the Brahmin localities, in streets and thoroughfares of Ayodhya, 
in front of its royal palace. It is the plan that he lays for the king to 
catch sight of the young ones for the ultimate aim of bringing Sita 
in Ayodhya. 

There are various theories about Valmiki as to what kind of a 
person he was. More reliable it would be to look to his work and 
draw a picture of him on the basis of the information, however, 
meagre and sketchy, it furnishes about him, a source not fully 
exploited so far in spite of voluminous studies carried out on the 
Ramayana. The name Valmiki that he came to acquire through the 
ant-hill come up round him—valmīka means anthill—through 
practice of penance for long years in the same posture gets 
corroboration from his own statement in the Ramayana 
where he says that he has practised penance for many thousands of 
years: 


bahuvarsasahasrāņi tapascarya maya kta?! 


It is this tapašcaryā that had invested him with supernatural power, 
termed dharmasamadhi in the Ramayana. It is through this that he 
had come to know that Sita was coming to the forest and the cause 
of her coming: 


He makes further reference to this power, the divine vision, acquired 
through penance which had enabled him to know that she was 
faultless: 
- apapam vedmi site te tapolabdhena caksusa@ | 
CC-0. Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri Collection, New Delhi. Digitized by eGangotri 
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This spiritual power had invested him with the capacity to know 
all that goes on in the universe: 


sarvam ca viditam mahyam trailokye yad dhi vartate? 


Valmiki was one of the kindest of the rsis of ancient India. Any 
suffering anywhere would disturb him and shake him to his roots, 
That is why when he saw the female of the Kraufica couple crying 
at the loss of her mate in love-making, felled by an arrow ofa hunter, 
he felt so upset as to lose self-control and pronounce a curse on the 
hunter to lose respect in society till eternity. So overtaken was he 
with the grief that he did not know as to what he had uttered. After 
a while, when he had collected himself, he had mulled: 


kim idam vyahrtam mayas i 


He is the one sage among the galaxy of them in ancient India who 
would stake everything of him for the sake of others. When he 
produced Sita to prove her fidelity at the instance of Rama during 
the A$vamedha sacrifice, he vouched for her purity in words which 
have few parallels. *Let me lose all merit gained through practice 
of penance for thousands of years if Sita were impure”, asserted he: 

bahuvarsasahasrāņi tapašcaryā maya krtāl 

nopasniyam phalam tasya dusteyam yadi maithili 

The tenth son of Pracetas, he had never told a lie. On that basis 
he assures Rāma that the twins are his sons. He has never committed 
a sin any time mentally, physically or verbally. With all this purity 
of his he testifies to the purity of Sita. How many sages or seers 
there could be who would be prepared to renounce for the sake of 
some one else that which is so dear to them and for acquiring which 
they had striven so hard. 

When Sītā's presence is reported to him by hermit lads, he 
himself goes out to meet her and consoles her. He is the friend of 
her father-in-law Dašaratha. That is all the more reason for him to 
take care of her. So solicitous is he of her well-being that he asks 
the hermit women Witli whom she is to stay to be considerate to her 
out of deference to him. 

From the description in the Ramayana it is clear that the 
Women's quarters were not far, avidūreš from the Asrama of 


Valmiki. He would be visiting thempotily Əriseyewhile faritis said 
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that the women expressed their happiness, muda yuktah? to him for 
his visit to them after a long time: 


svagatam te munisrestha cirasyagamanam ca te 10 


Valmiki's work, it is to be noted, was not only a poem but a 
song. It had to be rendered in music. After he had composed it, he 
set about thinking as to how it could be presented in public. As he 
was absorbed in his thoughts, Lava and Kuša happened to come to 
him. He immediately concluded that they could suit the task, 
endowed as they were with a good voice and good looks and were 
capable of appreciating poetry. He taught them to interpret the Vedas . 
and along with that the whole of the Ramayana. The young ones 
learnt it by heart with all the involutions of tone, melody, measure 
and time suggestive of various emotions. They sang it in an assembly 
of hermits sending them into ecstacy and rapture to the point of 
presenting to them as gifts whatever meagre possessions they had. 
It is only after the efficacy of the song and of those rendering it had 
been successfully put to test that the great composer asked them to 
present it in the city of Ayodhya with all the experts in different 
lores present in it for the most momentous occasion of the horse 
sacrifice. It was not just a gathering of hermits there, but a gathering 
of connoisseurs. Even in normal circumstances the urban people are 
considered keener judge of the quality of the art than the sylvan ones. 
In their appreciation lay the success of Valmiki's attempt. His song 
had to catch their attention and that of the ruler of the kingdom 
whose life story it was, a story a part of which he was unaware 
himself. Had his work been just a poem to be recited by some plain- 
looking bard, it would not have aroused the interest that it did in 
the ruler who found time to listen to it even in the midst of his busy 
schedule of the horse-sacrifice which left only the intervals to him, 
he utilizing even these to regale himself with the ear-catching 
presentations in sweet voice (in typical musical setting) by the young 
lads, that being the much-needed diversion for him. It would be 
doing injustice to Valmiki to describe him as only a poet. He was 
also a musicologist of a high order and an expert MUSIC director 
which is amply borne out by the elaborate instructions he gives to 
the sons of Sita for singing his Ramayana. They should tune the Vina 
sweetly, he tells them, and establish the mode they wish to play by 
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suitably manipulating the frets. The vocalists to be effective, must 
have to have good voice, sweet and pleasant. Valmiki is acutely 
conscious of it. That is why he prescribes a diet of a variety of fruits 
grown on the mountains for the young lads. This would not affect 
their voice says he, nor would they feel exhaustion, the diet of fruits 
being rather light, particularly when they are enjoined to sing twenty 
cantos of the work every day and those too at different places which 
would entail a lot of movement on their part. He also enjoins upon 
the young ones to sing with glad hearts and attentive minds. The 
instructions reveal very clearly Valmiki's conception of a good 
singer and what goes to make him SO. À sweet voice, a happy and 
attentive mind and a well-tuned instrument are the sine qua non for 
a vocalist to produce the desired effect. No wonder then that the great 
Work rendered in music and song under the instructions of the 
composer thrilled everybody from the king down to the common 
man. 

Though a sage, living in an Agrama away from the din and 
turmoil of the city, Valmiki was quite worldy wise reminding one 
of the observation of Šārūgarava about Kaņva which is as true in 
his case as it was in the case of that sage that there is nothing which 
is beyond the ken of the wise: na khalu dhimatam kašcid avisayo 
nama" at his (Kanva's) statement: vanaukaso 'pi laukikajūā 
vayam,!? even though we dwell in the forest we know the ways of 
the world. Valmiki tells Lava and Kuša to Eo about singing in 


query and tell him that they were the disciples of Valmiki. If the 
king were to offer them some reward, in the form of gold or some 
such thing, they should decline it on the plea of the anchorites living 
on fruits and roots having no use for it. The whole thing worked as 
per his (Valmiki's) plan. In devising this plan Valmiki was guided 
m all Probability by twq considerations, Que; the kriostedigeat the 
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outset of the young boys being his sons born of Sità whom he had 
discarded would have produced an altogether different reaction in 
Rama and in the large congregation of people listening to them. From 
their appearance and bearing the people should conclude themselves 
their connection with Rama. And this is what they did. To them they 
appeared to be the spirit and the image of Rama: bimbād bimbam 
ivoddhrtau.? If they were not to be distinguished by their matted 
hair and their bark attire, it was impossible to say which was Rama 
and which were the singers: 


jatilau yadi na syatam na valkaladharau yadi 1 
viSesam nadhigacchamo gāyato raghavasya ca Iñ 


Now, this was a very subtle way of guaging the public 
acceptability of Sita, the ultimate objective of Valmiki. After all, it 
was out of public censure of Sita’s purity that she had been banished. 
If the sons that she gave birth to, were so like their father as to be 
nondistinguishable from him, well, that should be a proof good : 
enough for Sita having had no physical contact with any one other 
than her husband. Direct approach in this could have been much less 
productive than the indirect one adopted by Valmiki. The identity 
of the young singers was to be disclosed with the description of their 
birth through a text, to be sung for days on end with the possibility 
of the public opposition to Sita's purity getting softened to a 
considerable extent. The plan of the young ones declining the offer 
of costly gifts would have been designed to arouse the curiosity, the 
kautūhala of the king and the others in the congregation which led 
the king to enquire of the young ones the extent of the Kavya and 
the whereabouts of the composer of the same, the great sage; who 
they said was camping close to the sacrificial site. The sage staying 
nearby, it was easy for Rama to call for him along with Sita when 
the singing of the text had reached the most crucial stage of her 
banishment. As per the plan of Rama, Sita was only to pledge her 
purity in the assembly of the rsis and other important people just to 
take away the stigma from him: : 

$vah prabhāte tu Sapatham maithilī janakātmajā 1 ü 
karotu parisanmadhye šodhanartham mamaiva ca II 


What happened thereafter is all too well-known. Sita took the pledge 


but it was not an ordinary kind of pledge. It was a pledge for her 
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disappearance in the Mother Earth from whom she had been born 
leaving distraught Rama behind to bewail his lot. 

The story did not end there. Endowed with the divine vision that 
he was, the mighty sage, termed on more counts than One as 
bhagavan: Vālmīkir bhagavān rsih!6 carried it further to COVer even 
the events yet to take place. 

The Ramayana is not just a poem, it is, as has been pointed out 
a number of times above, a song, a song of the human heart with 
all its joys and sorrows, with all its pleasures and pain. 

An incident in the Ramayana reveals an aspect of Vālmīki's 
personality which deserves better notice. It is strange that Valmiki 
did not come to attend the horse-sacrifice at the invitation of Rama 
unlike other sages like Vasistha, Vāmadeva and Jabali and a number 
of other people versed in all sorts of disciplines. This appears all 
the more strange in view of the fact that when it was the question 
of forsaking Sita, she was dropped near the Arama of Valmiki, he 
. being a great friend of Rama's father: 


rajño dasarathasyaiva pitur me munipungavaļ | 
sakha paramako vipro valmikih sumahāyašā 117 


The same Vālmīki was totally forgotten by Rāma for his great 
A$vamedha sacrifice. But invited or not, Valmiki decided to come 
for the sacrifice, he being the kind of sage not to stand on prestige. 
Not only did he come, ajagama, on his own, to the sacrifice that 
had been in progress for more than a year, samvatsaram atho 
sagram!*, he made his own arrangements for board and lodging. He 
had a number of pleasant huts put up at a lonely place not far from 
the camping ground of huts of the other sages. His disciples had 
brought and placed near them many cart loads of excellent roots and 
fruits. So quietly he had come to Ayodhya that Rama did not even 
know of his presence there. When Lava and Kuša told him that it 
was Valmiki who was the author of the great poem: karta kavyasya 
mahatah,!? he asked them as to where he was: kya casau 
munipungavah. To this the youngsters had replied that he had come 
to the sacrifice : Valmikir bhagavan karta samprapto 
yajnasamvidham 2! 

The sacrifice being in progress, he thought it was good for him 
to attend t. A lesser mortal would haverthouglitzotherwise'but not a 
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sage of the calibre of Valmiki. It was a religious activity which 
was on and he could well join it. And then it was an opportunity 
for him to achieve his self-imposed mission of vindicating the honour 
of Sità who had been wronged, which a supremely compassionate 
sage, paramodaro munili22 like him could hardly bear. He not only 
had laid out a plan for it but also saw to it that it was executed 
properly. Valmiki had no rancour for Rama or grouse against him 
neither for not inviting him nor for forsaking Sita which was out 
of public censure and not out of any genuine feeling of doubt about 
her chastity. He had great regard for monarchy. He specially instructs 
the young singers to show no disrespect to the king who he says is 
in a way father to all: pita hi sarvabhutanam raja bhavati 
dharmatah?3. 

The study of the Ramayana reveals Valmiki to have been a 
unique personality in more ways than one. Given to practising 
penance for long years in sylvan solitude, he had not been remiss 
in cultivating friendship with the high and mighty of his time, his 
friendship with King Dašaratha being a case in point. His austere 
life had not taken a bit from his rich storehouse of compassion for 
living beings, exemplified par excellence by his owning of Sita, a 
hapless lady forsaken even by her husband, as also his cursing of 
the hunter who had shot down the male of the Krauñca couple in 
the midst of the act of love-making. Valmiki combined in him the 
twin qualities of a poet and a musician culminating in his immortal 
classic the Ramayana and the singing of it in the typical musical 
setting by the young sons of Sita under his instruction. A sage, he 
had the sagacity to lay a plan and execute it successfully for bringing 
Sita to Rama with the aim of uniting the two. He was self-abnegating 
to the extent of putting on stake all his merit earned by hard 
austerities for a person who he firmly believed had been wronged. 
Valmiki was an ascetic with all the wordly wisdom, a composer and 
a musicologist and above all, a very kind-hearted person. No wonder 
then that he has won rich encomia from countless millions all 
through the ages. 
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Poetry has been with India from the times of the Vedas. Simply its 
character has been undergoing change from time to time. From the 
religious poetry of the Vedas it turned into a simple narrative poetry 
of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas, from the 
narrative poetry of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
it switched over to the highly sophisticated and ornate poetry of the 
Mahakavyas. The same happened with subject matter as well. It was 
court poetry in the epics, devotional poetry in the stotras, eulogistic 
poetry in the prašastis and gnomic and didactic poetry in the 
Nitikavyas and the subhasitas. From depicting generally the lives 
of the kings and their exploits in the epics in the ancient and the 
medieval periods, it came to mirror more in the modern Kavyas the 
life of the common people and record the contemporary events and 
the lives of the personalities accounting for them. The number of 
Kavyas of all types, the Mahakavyas, the Khandakavyas, the 
Prabandhakāvyas and the Muktakakāvyas compares very favourably 
with that in any other language, Indian and foreign. 

Exposure to a new world does exercise its influence on the 
people. Sanskrit literature could be no exception to it. Even in this 
tradition-bound literature new ideas crept in, new metres appeared, 
free and blank verse sprouted forth. We may illustrate this with a 
few examples. In two major works produced in the early part of the 
last century, the Sahityavaibhava! and the Jayapuravaibhava?, their 
author the late Bhatta Mathura Nath Shastri employs any Hindi 
metres, Doha, Soratha, Chaupai, Alha and so on and also tries his 
hand at the Urdu metres like Bahare Hazaz Mussaddas Mahzuf, 
Bahare Raman Musamman Mahzuf and so on. Many Sanskrit 
Periodicals at present carry poems in the form of Quawwalis and 
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Gazals called in Sanskrit form by their composers on t 
sound analogy Kakalika and Kajjalika respectively. Qui 
the modern Sanskrit poets have modelled their poems on film songs 
and set them to popular tunes. As a case in point may be mentioned 
the collection of songs, the Abhinavaragagovinda of Shiv Prasad 
Bhardwaj. Free verse unknown in old Sanskrit is common enough 
in modern one. Some of the more bold ones among the present-day 
Sanskritists have started composing on what is known in Hindi as 
Akavita, Non-poetry. 

Some western critics have deplored the lack of historical sense 
in India. Though there is a good number of works in Sanskrit which 
deal with different rulers and their dynasties particularly in the 
medieval period, they are more narrative than factual history, with 
everything, history, legend, myth and poetry mixed up in them. With 
excellent poetry, they could no doubt, pass off as nice Kavyas, they 
being styled by critics as historical Kavyas with their historical 
setting. The nearest approach to a good historical work is the 
Rājatarangiņī of Kalhaņa. This deficiency of good historical works 
presenting faithful accounts of men and events and still retaining 
their poetical character is more than made up by some of the modern 
works like the Bhāratānuvarņana? of T. Ganapati Sastri, the 
Bharatiyam Itivrttam? of Ramavatar Sharma and the Bharatetihasa® 
of Indra Vidyavachaspati. The history of the independence 
movement in India finds a detailed treatment at the hands of Rewa 
Prasad Dwivedi in his Svātantrya-sambhava", a Mahakaya in 28 
cantos. On certain specific periods of the history of India we have 
some good works like the Sryarikakāvyas of Kavi Krishna Kaur 
Mishra which in its sixteen cantos gives a detailed history of the 
Sikh period. The Sikhagurucarita? and the Sikhagurusiddhanta- 
parijata! respectively of Raghunath Lakshman Upasani and Har 
Singh Sadhu describe in detail the life and teachings of Sikh Gurus, 

throwing in between considerable light on the history of the Sikh 
period. The Jayapurarājavarnšāvali!! of Ram Nath Nand gives a 
comprehensive account of the Jaipur rulers. So does give the 
Calukyacarita!? of Lakshmi Narasimha Swami of the Chalukya 
kings, The Jhējsītvarīcarital?.of. Subodh Ghandra-Pantrgives the 
life history of Maharani Lakshmibai of Jhansi. The 
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Raktaktahimalaya!^, a Mahākāvya in twenty-one Sikharas by 
Parameshwar Datt Tripathi describes the Chinese invasion on India 
and the Bangladešah!5, a Khaņdakāvya in 208 stanzas traces the 
history in brief of the formation of Bangladesh. The Rājatarangiņī 
of Kalhaņa which had been brought uptodate twice in the post- 
Kalhaņa period is brought further uptodate by Govind Rajanaka in 
the form of a Mahākāvya published serially in the Srīh, a Sanskrit 
magazine that had been appearing from Srinagar. 

With the start of the freedom struggle and with the appearance 
on Indian horizon of important national leaders, Sanskrit writers got 
a new theme to work upon: To describe the life and work of leaders 
like Mahatma Gandhi, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, Subhash Chandra Bose, Indira Gandhi 
and so on. Of these Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru attracted 
the maximum attention because of their towering personalities. The 
credit for composing the first work on Mahatma Gandhi in 
Sanskrit!ó—it is in prose incidentally—goes to Charu Deva Shastri, 
the father of the writer of these lines. He was followed by a number 
of others like Sadhu Sharan Mishra who composed his nineteen- 
canto Mahākāvya under the title Srīgāndhicarita,!" Shiva Govind 
Tripathi who wrote his eight-canto Mahakavya under the title 
Šrīgāndhigaurava!s, Vidyanidhi, only two cantos of his planned 
Mahākāvya Srigandhicaritamrta!? have so far seen the light of the 
day, Brahmanand Shukla and Ramesh Chandra Shukla who wrote 
their Khandakavyas in 111 and 125 stanzas under the titles 
Srigandhicarita?? and Gandhigaurava?! respectively and S.N. 
Tadpatrikar who wrote his twenty-four Adhyaya Gāndhigītā" in the 
age-old Gita style. Selected sayings of Mahatma Gandhi were 
compiled and translated in Sanskrit verse by C.D. Deshmukh in his 
Gāndhīsūktimuktāvalīž. The latest in the works on Mahatma Gandhi 
is the Mahātmāyana, the title coined on the analogy of the 
Ramayana, in fourteen Adhyayas by Kavi Kedara. 

Nehru's life was described by a number of poets: by Jaya Ram 
Shastri in his Javaharavasantasamrajya”, a Kavya in seven cantos 
and the Srimadgandhibandhava?, a Mahakavya in twenty one 
cantos, by Brahmanand Shukla in his Srinehru-carita^^, a 


vatu pāta tri in his 
Mahakayya in eighten cantos, by Balgbhadra Prasad Shastri in 
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Nehrüyasahisaurabha?!, a Mahakavya in twelve cantos and by S.B. 
Warnekar in his Javaharacintana?5, a collection of poems dealing 
with the thoughts and ideas of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru was translated in 
Sanskrit verse under the title Nehriicaritamahakavya?? in seventy- 
one cantos by Amir Chandra Shastri which is the biggest work so 
far in poetic translation in Sanskrit. 

Besides these big works a number of smaller poems were also 
composed on the great leader, full details of which can be had from 
the study Sanskrit Vanmaya men Nehru”, Nehru in Sanskrit 
Literature by Madhu Bala. On the life of Bal Gangadhar Tilak has 
appeared a three-volume Mahakavya, the Tilakayasornava?! by the 
veteran of the freedom struggle M.S. Aney which won him the 
posthumous Sahitya Akademi Award. On Subhash Chandra Bose 
of the Indian National Army fame has appeared a Mahakavya, 
Srisubhdsacarita*2 by V.K. Chatre. The latest in the list of the 
Sanskrit Mahakavyas on the leaders of the freedom struggle is the 
voluminous Vaināyaka,3 an account of the inimitable saga of 
unmitigated suffering, pain and hardship of Veer Savarkar by G.B. 
Palsule. Collectively on seven prominent personalities of India, 
religious, social and political, has appeared a work, the 
Bharatarastraratna* by Yajneshwar Sharma Shastri. On Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the former Prime Minister of India at least four Kavyas have 
appeared of late three of which the Indirāvijayaprašastišataka?” by 
Hazari Lal Shastri of Rohtak, the Indirākīrtišatakas$ by Srikrishna 
Semwal of Delhi and the Indiraprasastisataka?" by Shanti Rathi, 
the Ex-Minister of State of Education, Govt. of Haryana are of the 
Sataka variety while the fourth one, the Indiragandhicarita?? by the 
writer of these lines is a Mahākāvya in twenty-five cantos. 

It was but natural that along with the life of Mahatma Gandhi 
the movement started by him should also receive an appreciative 
notice of modern Sanskrit writers. The Works of Kshama Rao, the 
Satyagrahagita*® and the Uttarasatyagrahagita,’® the 
Satyāgrahanītikāvya*| of Satya Deva Vasishtha and the 
Gandhisuktimuktavali*2 of C.D. Deshmukh deserve mention in this 
connection, 


Some of the reform movements in India. and the personalities 


behind them Have’ become the subject matter of some of the modem 
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Kavyas giving a new dimension to them. Of these Swami Dayanand, 
the founder of the Arya Samaj and Swami Vivekananda, the English 
educated missionary steal the light. There are two Mahākāvyas on 
the former, the Dayānanda-digvijaya, obviously under the 
inspiration of the Sarikara-digvijaya of old, each of Akhilanand 
Sharma? and Medhāvratācārya and the Municaritāmrta** of Dilip 
Datt Sharma and two small kāvyas in 63 and 52 stanzas each called 
Dayananda-lahari? by Akhilanand Sharma and Medhāvratacārya'* 
respectively in the Lahari-Kavya style of old. Besides, there appeared 
in 1952 from Allahabad a Mahakavya, the Aryodayakavya" in 
twenty-one cantos by Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya describing 
graphically the historic setting at the time of the appearance of. 
Dayanand, the Hindu decadence and revival, the foreign domination 
of India and the attainment of independence. On Swami 
Vivekananda who is subject matter of many a work in Sanskrit in 
prose and drama form there has appeared only one work in 
Mahākāvya form, the Svārnivivekānandacarita*$ by Tryambak A. 
Bhandarkar which describes the stupendous work done by the Swami 
for the spread of the message of Hinduism in countries far and near. 
The teachings of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa, the spiritual teacher 
of Vivekananda, numbering a thousand, were compiled in poetic 
form under the title Srīšrīrāmakrsņopadešasāhasrī,*? in eighteen 
Adhyayas by the same Bhandarkar. 

The discovery by the West of the glorious literary and the 
cultural heritage of India had its impact on the people of India itself 
who were awakened to a new realization of their past greatness. The 
heroes of old who could offer resistance to foreign invaders were 
picked up for glorification. By foreign what was meant was not 
always the British but even the Muslims who sought to establish their 
rule in India and fulfil their ambition by annexing territories. Rana 
Pratap Singh and Chatrapati Shivaji were two of the many great 
heroes of the past who had withstood the all-powerful Mughals and 
thereby carved out a rare niche for themselves in Indian annals. 
Sanskrit writers in their patriotic fervour sang their saga of heroism 
and sacrifice. Mahakavyas and plays were written on them 
describing their life and work to the minutest details. Rana Pratap 
is the subject matter of a Mahakavya, the Ranayaniya™, of Ogeti 
Parikshit-Sarhavand«GhatrapatiiShivajicof theitwo af them, the 
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Sivarajyodaya?! of Warnekar and the Ksatrapaticarita? of Uma 
Shankar Sharma Tripathi. 

The epics and the Puranas have continued to provide themes to 
modern Sanskrit poets as they have done to poets of the ancient and 
the medieval periods. A couple of more noteworthy of them in this 
category are the Ganapatisambhava?? of Prabhu Datt Shastri, the 
Sitacarita54 of Rewa Prasad Dwivedi, the Jānalījīvana”” of Abhiraja 
Rajendra Mishra, Vaidehicarita? of Ram Chandra Mishra and the 
Bhismacarita?! of Hari Narayan Dikshit. 

While dealing with the old themes modern Sanskrit writers have 
not unoften introduced innovations in them. In the Jānakījīvana the 
poet has given a new turn to the character of Sita in that he drops 
the episode of her exile. The washerman's charge is examined in 
an open assembly with Vasistha upholding the divinity of Rama and 
Sita making the washerman realize his guilt and beg for forgiveness. 

In the same category of works with old themes with an 
innovative touch falls the Ürmiltyamahakavya?? of Narayana Shukla 
which picks up the little known Rāmāyaņic character Urmila, the 
wife of Laksmana as the principal character wherein he is in good 
company with Rastrakavi Maithilisharan Gupta who had done 
precisely the same in his Saketa. In the Urmiltyamahakavya it is 
Urmila who is the real daughter of Janaka, Sita being discovered 
by him from a jar, an incident remarkably similar to the Thai 
Ramakien, the Thai Ramayana, dug up at the fringes of the kingdom 
under the orders of Ravana when the kingdom was struck with a 
terrible famine. The work is remarkable in the spirited dialogues 
between Sumitra and Laksmana and Urmila and Laksmana. The 
ladies readily approve of Laksmana accompanying his brother to the 
forest. Another notable work in the above category is the 
Sītārāvaņasamvādajharīs?, the dialogue between Rāvaņa and Sītā, 

the former proposing to her and the latter administering him a stern 
rebuff, by Rama Shastri and Sita Ram Shastri, the Asthanapanditas 


of Mysore. The work, a Sataka, is peculiar in that it is composed in 
the form of Prahelika. 


The innovative spirit is noticeable in not only introducing 
changes in the old themes but also taking for delineation an 
altoget i i i i i 
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hakavya® on the Thai version, known locally by the name of 
Ramakien, of the Rama story which incidentally is the first Sanskrit 
Mahākāvya on any of the versions of the Rama story outside 
of India. 

Free verse (non-metrical composition) in Sanskrit literature is 
the gift of the 20' century, prompting a sizeable number of Sanskrit 
poets to take to it. Some of the more prominent of such poets are 
Ram Karan Sharma, Krishna Lal, Om Prakash Thakur, Keshab 
Chandra Dash, Dev Datt Bhatti, Pushpa Trivedi, Nalini Shukla, and 
Harsh Dev Madhav, the last one being notable for his bold 
experimentalism in Sanskrit poetry in introducing Baul songs of 
Bengal in Sanskrit poetry and in composing his poems in foreign 
literary forms like Sojo, Tanka and Haiku in addition to writing 
Gazels. He has gone so far as to write in the style of graphs, maps 
and pictures. So far eight of his collections of poems have appeared 
in print. 

The tradition of light verse and satire has been with Sanskrit 
literature for quite some time past, verses on mosquito or bug being 
found and their being equated with the wicked people in their 
misdeeds. What has happened in the modern period is that their 
number and scope has increased. Even such things as addiction to 
tea and coffee are under attack now. Two of the works by M.V. 
Sampat Kumar, the . Kaphipaniya®! and the 
Kaphityagadvadasamanjarika® are really hard on this beverage, 
though it has its defender in Ataraja (V. Swaminath Sarma) who 
extols it in his Kaphisodasika®, same things that Sahasrabuddhe 
does in the case of tea in his Chāhagītā.** In his Kapinam 
Upavasah® (Fast of the Monkeys) D.T. Tatacharya has a dig at 
people who pretend austerities. Punnaseri Nilakantha Sarma derides 
in his Sattvikasvapna® the shouting of differing slogans and 
ideologies by Parties in the guise of a conference of a bull, a monkey, 
a fox, a parrot and so on. In the Tudesmrti*" Shastrarthamaharathi 
Madhavacharya satirizes with many English words thrown in his 
otherwise impeccable Sanskrit the life-style of the so-called ultra- : 
modern Indians who have started blindly aping the west E 

There is a change now from the time a stray witty or satirical 
poem appeared in a Sanskrit magazine. There are big collections of 
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and satire. An example of parody par excellence is the 
Kavyamrtadhara® of Gurudayalu Shastri and that of wit is the 
Kantakarjuna® of Arjun Wadekar. The Tudesmrti referred to above 
is an instance of parody and satire both. In satirical Writing two 
names emerge prominently, that of Vagisa Shastri and Prashasya 
Mitra Shastri, the former the author of the Narmasaptašatī" and the 
latter the author of four works, the Samskrtavyaigyavilāsa"!, the 
Hāsavilāsa"?, the Komalakaņtakāvali"? and the Narmada.” The 
satires of both the Shastris, are hard-hitting in attacking the 
social evils. 

Now a word about travelogue. It has been with Sanskrit literature 
for long figuring generally in the context of pilgrimage, the places 
visited being generally those in India. In the modern period, 
however, it has extended its Scope to places of historical, cultural 
and tourist interest not only in India but also abroad though their 
number is extremely limited. A growing form of writing, it has added 
to it such works as the Nyaktarajanapadasobhà'5 on Holland 
(Nyaktarajanapada being the literal translation of the Netherlands) 
by B.Ch. Chabra", a poem on Persepolis'6 by C. Kunhan Raja, the 
Sarmanyadesah sutarām vibhati” and the Thaidešavilāsa"$ on 
Germany and Thailand respectively by the writer of the present lines 
who incidentally is Working at present on the latest of his 
Mahakavyas, the Vi$vamahakavya in several volumes describing the 
large number of countries and places visited by him over the years. 

Though letter-writing in Sanskrit is not uncommon among 
present-day Sanskritists, there is only one collection of them in verse 
available at present. This collection, called the Patrakavya?? is by 
the writer of these lines. With its one hundred and twenty four letters 
With a total of 2222 stanzas it introduces a new genré in Sanskrit 
poetry. 

Elegy, the little practised form in old Sanskrit has found 
expression in a couple of notable Works in modern Sanskrit like the 
Smrtitaranga® of T.G. Mainkar where the author bemoans the 
supposed loss of his wife, the Virahalahari®! Of S.B. Velankar 
wherein the author describes in twenty-five songs with indication 
of Ragas and Tālas the image of one who has lost his beloved and 
is consequently Suffering from pangs of separation from her, the five 
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Ghosh bemoaning the present condition of the Sanskrit language, a 
lament of a poor man for his miserable life in rainy season, the 
bemoaning of a cloud in having to carry the message of an unknown 
person, to a far away city and so on, the Radhikavilapa® and the 
Virahiņī Vrajātiganā** of Shiva Varan Shukla and Gaura Krishna 
Goswami respectively depicting the pathetic condition of Radha in 
separation from Krsna on his having migrated to Mathura. 

It is impossible to give a complete, nay even a comprehensive 
survey of modern Sanskrit poetic works. Running into hundreds of 
titles it is enriched by some of the best brains of the country. The 
attempt here has been to draw attention to its richness and variety 
enlivened by new trends and tendencies setting in it which makes it 
one of the most delightful of the world literatures. 
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Subhasitas in the Puranas: 
A Cultural Perspective 


te 


Subhāsitas, or good sayings, are a characteristic feature of Sanskrit 
literature. They propound a fundamental truth, point towards the 
reality of the situation obtaining in this world of contradictions and 
contrarieties and draw attention to what is right and what is wrong, 
what one should or should not do, how one should or should not 
conduct oneself in life. In the texts on niti, they make direct 
appearance but in other texts they flow out of the narrative either 
as illustrations or deductions. It is in the last form that they appear 
in the bulk of the Sanskrit literature including the vast corpus of the 
Puranic one. To point to what is right or wrong, what is acceptable 
or not, depends upon the values of a particular cultural milieu. The 
Puranas, having their origin in India, were obviously reflecting the 
Indian cultural milieu. When the Puranas are to be examined from 
the cultural perspective, it should mean on the face of it the Indian 
cultural perspective. ç: 
This brings us to the question as to what this Indian culture is. 
If it can be summarised in one sentence, it is the inculcation of 
dharma, the all-encompassing concept. It is this which sustains 
society: dharmo dharayate prajah.' The essence of this dharma 1s 
not to do unto others what one would not like to be done to oneself: 
atmanah pratikulani paresam na samacaret? This is the dharma- 
sarvasva. This can be achieved by following certain principles which 
the sage Manu has prescribed for all the four castes: 
ahimsa satyam asteyam Saucam indriya-nigrahah | 


etam samasikam dharmam caturvarnye bravin manuh IP 


Opening Address at the International Conference on Een m 

Related Studies", University of Warsaw; Warsaw, October /, a 
Chair : Prof. Krzysztof Byrsky, Director, Institute of ed = i ši 
University. Guest of Honour : His Excellency Shri Nalin Surie, 
Ambassador of India in Poland. 
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The Puranas lay emphasis on each one of these. According to 
the Liriga-purana, ahimsa is to devote oneself to the well-being of 
all the beings as they are one's very being. It is this which leads to 
the realization of one's own self: 


atmavat sarva-bhitanam hitayaiva pravartanam | 
ahimsaisa samakhyata ya catma-jfiana-siddhida if 
There is emphasis on ahimsa in the Brahmāņda-purāņa to the 
extent that it is proclaimed as the gateway to dharma: 


ahimsa dharmasya dvaram uktam maharsibhih P 


The Padma-purana assigns higher regions to the followers of 
this principle and the lower ones to those who do not do so: 


ahimsanirmalam dharmam sevante ye vipascitah ! 
tesam evorddhva-gamanam yanti tiryag adho ‘nyatha 16 


Satya, or truth, according to the Linga-purāņa is speaking out 
exactly what has been seen, heard, imagined or experienced by 
oneself in a manner that it does not cause pain to others: 


drstam $rutam canumitam svānubhūtan yatharthatah i 
kathanam satyam ity uktam para-pida-vivarjitam 1 


It is worthwhile to pause here and ponder over the implication 
of the last part of the explanation of satya which is to avoid para- 
pida, pain or anguish to others. To reproduce exactly yatharthatah, 
what one has seen, heard, etc., is truth, no doubt, but not the whole 
truth. The more important thing about it is that it must not cause 
harm or unpleasantness to the listener. This is what is the import of 
the well-known adage: satyari brayat priyam bruyat, na bruyat 
Satyam apriyamš. The Visnu-purana also says the same thing. Not 


only that. It goes a step further. It enjoins silence if the truth were 
to cause hurt to others: 


tasmat satyam vadet prajño yat para-priti-karanam! 
satyam yat para-duhkhaya tadā mauna-paro bhavet 119 
The Purana offers this injunction in view of the possibility of 
such occurrences where the turth may lead to violence or injury to 


others. According to the Lafa-samhita, on such occasions truth would 
turn into untruth and vice versa: 


satyam Spy asatyatam yati kvacid dhimsanubandhatah| 
cef elati satiatariyati-devaci meas yos ralenti 
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Whatever the case, it is very difficult to keep to truth. One has 
to go on trying to cultivate it. The Padma-purana declares ita 
ürtha!. It is the mainstay of the world according to it, the mainstay 
even of dharma: 

satye pratisthita loka dharmah satye pratisthitahi!? 

And then comes from it the highest praise of satya in a stanza 

which has acguired wide popularity: 


ašvamedha-sahasram ca satyam ca tulayā dhrtam! 
ašvamedha-sahasrād dhi satyam eva višisyatelll3 


“If a thousand Asvamedhas and truth were to be put in a scale, 
truth would weigh heavier than the thousand Asvamedhas." 
Asteya is non-stealing or non-depriving others of what rightfully 
belongs to them. *Not to go in for the possession of others in mind, 
action, and word in adversity* is the elucidation of the spirit behind 
this provided by the Linga-purāņa: 
anadanam para-svānām apady api vicaratah! 
manasa karmaņā vaca tad asteyam samāsataļi 
Šauca, purity, according to the Bhavisya-purāņa, is avoiding the 
eating of prohibited articles of food, the association with the 


condemned people and being firm in proper conduct: 
abhaksya-pariharas ca sansargas capy aninditaiht 
ācāre ca vyavasthanam Saucam etat prakīrtitamit” 
Purity does not have to concern itself with the physical aspect 
only. It has to have its demand on the mind and the speech as well. 
The physical purity is its external manifestation. Verbal purity is to 
devote proper thought to an activity, and the mental one is the 
judicious choice of non-offensive words. The Linga-purāņa enjoins 
the cultivation of these after having acquired the physical purity. The 
physical purity is external, bahya, the verbal and the mental purity 
is internal, abhyantara: 


Aki ; 16 
bahya-šaucena yuktah sams tatha cabhyantaram caret! 


It repeats the same idea in the verse: 
sadavagahya salile visuddhah kim dvijottamāķi 


or 17 
= shh 5G i a karyam vidhānataļi 
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"Do the Brahmins get (really) purified b 
time? So one should carry out internal pur 
procedure." 

Indriya-nigraha is control over the senses, a recurring theme 
of many a Sanskrit work, including the Puranas. The Šrimad- 
bhāgavata-purāņa recognises the inexorability of the attraction of 
the senses which it terms as bondage. It is the control over them 
which, according to it, is deliverance: 


y bathing in water eve 
ification as per the Proper 


bandha indriya-viksepo moksa esam ca samyamah!'8 


The Bhavisya-purāņa refers to the distraction of the senses by 
worldly objects, which, according to it, are hard to resist: 


visaya durjayah pumbhir indriyakarsinah sada? 


Indian culture has always laid the greatest emphasis on acara, 
good conduct, which it has regarded as paramo dharma), the 
quintessence of righteousness, to the extent that the one who is 
devoid of it, even the Vedas, the holiest of the holy, cannot redeem: 
ācārahīnam na punanti vedāh*|. Acara expressed through another 
word Sila is the best ornament of a person: silam param bhūsaņam.2? 
According to the Padma-purāņa, one who observes sila, good 
conduct, he alone lives: silasya palanari kurvan yo jīvati sa jivati”, 
which means that life has meaning only if one observes sila, 
otherwise it is mere existence, just vegetation. For a person of bad 
disposition and conduct, kušila, the same Purana says, the riches 


are a mere dirt (mala); for a person of good disposition and conduct 
(sadhu-sila), even poverty is an ornament: 


kusīlasya vibhavah kevalari malam! 
Janasya sādhu-šīlasya daridryam api bhūsaņami!* 


Some of the prominent features of this acara or sila are respect 
to parents, teachers and guests, on which Indian tradition has 
continued to lay great emphasis since days of yore, the Upanisadic 
commandment still ringing in the ears: matr-devo bhava, pitr-devo 
bhava, acarya-devo bhava, atithi-devo bhava. This respect to the 
foursome bordering on worship, they being looked upon as devas, 
the deities, finds full echo in the Puranas as well. The Skanda-purana 


declares that those who serve their paren s are the best of the 
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mata-pitroš ca Su$rusam kurvate ye narottomah 
te vai bhagavatottamah P? 

The Padma-purana proclaims that for a son the place where his 
parents live is without doubt the Ganga and the holy places like Gaya 
and Puskara: 

tatra ganga gaya tīrtham tatra puskaram eva cal 
yatra mata pita tisthet putrasyapi na samsayahiPs 

It further says that a son who regularly washes the feet of his 
parents has his daily bath in the Ganga?’ Proceeding further, it says 
that he who circumambulates his mother and father circumambulates 
the whole earth with its seven continents: 

mataram pitaram caiva yas tu kuryat pradaksinam! 
pradaksiņīkrtā tena sapta-dvipa vasundharair® 

Now, if the mother and the father bring a person into this world, 
it is the teacher who opens the doors of knowledge to him. It is a 
sin to forget him, even that one who just had taught only one 
syllable, just one word or the meaning of it: 

aksarasyapi caikasya padarthasya padasya val 
dātāram vismaran papt kim punar dharma-desinami?* 
According to the Skanda-purana, if the teacher is happy, all the 
gods would be happy, including Indra. Reverse would be the case 
otherwise: 


gurau tuste ca tustah syur devah sarve savasavah! 7 
gurau ruste ca rustah syur devah sarve savāsavāhiP 


There could be some people—indeed there are some—in this 
strange world, who may turn to some other person and show him 
respect in preference to their teacher. The Varaha-purana has a sure 
word of condemnation for them. They meet with misfortune, it says, 
and whatever they offer in charity goes in vain: 

t pujayet sudhili 

ca nisphalamiB 

to one's teacher and 
d or het, he is verily 


gurau sati tu ya$ canyam asraye 

sa durgatim avapnoti dattam asya 

The gift must be offered consciously first 
then to someone else. The teacher may be learne 


Jana (Lord Krsna): 
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prayatnena gurau purvam pašcad anyasya dāpayeti 
avidyo và savidyo và gurur eva JanardanahiË2 


The Purana is here laying down priorities for a person. When 
it comes to showing respect or making offerings, the first priority 
should be the teacher from whom one has had first lessons. Later a 
person may come into contact with someone more knowledgeable 
than his teacher. There is no reason for him to fall in for that 
someone else in showing his esteem over and above his teacher, 
Little or more knowledge has not to be the criterion in determining 
the order of preference for showing respect. The Purana is very clear 
in this respect. It is the teacher who must have the precedence. 

It is due to the pre-eminent position of the teacher that the 
Skanda-purāņa enjoins total obedience to him. His words are only 
to be obeyed, and not to be ignored: 


yat kimcid va samādisto guruņā tat samācareti 
ājūapto guruņā viprah na tad-vākyam tu langhayetir3 
According to the Brhama-vaivarta-purāņa, that person is 
learned, is knowledgeable, is secure, is meritorious who obeys the 
words of his teacher. He meets with success at every step: 


sa panditah sa ca jñant sa ksemī sa ca puņyavāni 
guror vacas-karo yo hi ksemam tasya pade padelË4 


Now, a word about atithi, guest. He is described in the Skanda- 
purana as worthy of respect of everybody: 


agnir dvijānām vipras ca varnanam ramanah striyam! 
guruh pita ca putrāņām sarvasyabhyagato guruhiP> 
The belief in karman and reincarnation (punar-janman) are 
deeply ingrained in Indian psyche. Text after text has spoken about 
it, sage after sage has expounded it. Except the Carvakas and some 
other thinkers, it has found general acceptance in Indian society. ‘As 
you sow so shall you reap’ is at the basis of it. One has to reap the 
reward of whatever actions, good or bad, one might have performed. 
The next birth is dertermined by them and the prosperity and the 
adversity going with it. This is the view echoed in the Padma-purana 
stanza which says that it is because of the actions in the previous 
births that Some people are born as aryas and some as milecchas, 
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arya mlecchas ca tatrāpi jayante purva-karmanaht 
tathā kecid dhanenadhyah kecid atyanta-durvidhahiP® 
Actually, it is karman, action, which is Vedhas , Prajapati, the 
Creator. It is Karman which fashions beings, assigns them race, 
colour, creed, means of subsistence, and so on. The Mahā-purāņa 
says the Vidhi, Srastr, Vidhātr, Daiva, Purākrta, Karman and Iévara 
are just different words for the same thing; they are mere synonyms: 


vidhih srastā vidhata ca daivam karma pura krtam! 
i$varas ceti paryaya vijrieyah karma-vedhasahiP" 
People get the fruit of their actions in proportion to their—or 
their actions’—nature: 


karmaņām ucitam tesam prāņinām jayate phalamBš 
That being the case, it is in their own interest that people perform 
good actions. With merit earned through them, they would have 


happiness. With their actions earning demerit, they would court 
unhappiness. Says the Padma-purana: 


punyena labhyate saukhyam apunyena ca duhkhital 
karmanam ucitam lokah sarvah phalam upasnuteiP? 


Death would forcibly carry away a person, says the Agni- 
purana, if whatever fruit of actions one is to reap in the present birth 
had been reaped: 


ayusye karmani ksme prasahya harate janamf® 


But if some fruit of the actions still remains to be reaped, a 
person would not meet with death even if pierced with hundreds of 
arrows: viddhah šara-šatair api! It is necessary for a person, 
therefore, to go in for actions with judicious application of mind. 
There are actions which are enjoined for certain types of people. A 
Brahmin is to engage himself in pursuit of learning and spiritual 
activities, a Ksatriya is to apply himself to martial acts, and so on. 
Now, it is imperative for him to stick to those actions "under all 
circumstances, even in adversity, says the Brahmanda-purana: 


sadhu vasadhu va karma yasya yad vihitari puta 
tad eva tena kartavyam apady api kathañcana!ñ 


Indian culture has always aimed at producing a good and decent 


human bei to pick up good qualities, as the Adi- 
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purapa says: guna-grhyo hi sajjanah. 
human being is given by this Purana 
an ideal to be achieved by all: 


A. graphic picture of a good 
which should always remain 


sadbhāvena haren mitram sambhrameņa ca bāndhavāni 
stri-bhrtyàn prema-danabhyam daksinyenetaram janamu 
anindā para-krtyegu svadharma-paripalanam! 

krpanesu dayalutvam sarvatra madhura girahu 


bandhubhir baddha-samyogah svajane caturasratài 
ucitanuvidhayitvam iti vrttam mahatmanamif3 


The conduct of the high-souled one is as follows: he should win 
over a friend by goodwill, the relatives by trust, the women with 
love, the servants with gifts, and others with politeness. He should 
not engage himself in finding fault with the actions of others, he 
should carry out his duties, be kind to the lowly and be sweet with 
everybody. He should maintain good relations with his kinsmen, be 
fair in his dealings with his kith and kin and do whatever is in order. 

One who is of the type mentioned above, is a good human being. 
And the development of such good human being is basic to Indian 
culture. The Puranas being the repositories of this culture have. 
enough statements in them, thrown in between their countless 
narratives which recount the imperatives, for this good human being, 


a cultured person, who is useful to everybody and everything 
around him. 
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The Concept and Practice of 
Karuna in Hindu-Buddhist 
Thought 


While English has only three words, pity, mercy and compassion 
in the sense of helping others when in adverse circumstances, 
Sanskrit has double that number, anukampa, anukroša, anugraha, 
karuna, kypā and daya, which is a proof, if ever that were needed, 
of the importance the Indian tradition attaches to it. Generally these 
Sanskrit words are taken to be synonymous with each other but, as 
is the case with many other synonyms, may not really be so. Each 
one of these mày represent a shade of the feeling which in its entirety 
may be difficult of expression. The most common of these words is 
daya which Tulasidasa, the great saint-poet, has proclaimed as the 
Source or the root of dharma: 


daya dharma ka mula hai papa mula abhimanai 
tulasī daya na choriye jab lag ghata men prāņau 

"Dayā, compassion is the root of dharma, pride or arrogance is 
the root of sin. Says Tulasī, do not give up dayā so long as you have 
life in you.” 

This dayā would be possible only if one has cultivated the spirit 
that all beings are egual. With that spirit one can identify oneself 
with others and own their Sorrow and suffering. Just as a person 
would try to relieve himself of his troubles, his suffering, by putting 
up the requisite efforts, in the same way would he try to remove 
those of others. That is the samadrsti, the feeling of commonness 
Which propels a person to do all he can, even to risk his life as in 
= asi VIS 
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the case of rescuing a person drowning in a river or caught up in 
flames in a building on fire or to surrender all he has, even his hard- 
earned savings, to render help to others so that they could be saved 
and their suffering mitigated. It is immaterial whether he knows the 
others or not. It is just the right impulse at the right moment. That 
is daya. That is how it is defined in the Vāyu-purāņa: 


sama pravartate drstih krtsna hy esa daya smrtal i 
"The entire outlook characterized by treating all beings alike 


whether the good ones or the bad ones is termed daya." 
The Bhavisyapurana defines it as 


apare bandhuvarge va mitre dvestari va sadal 
atmavad vartanam yat syat sa daya parikirtita?1 


"To treat a stranger or a relative, or friend or foe, as one's own 
self is what is called daya." 

Apte's Sanskrit-English Dictionary reproduces a stanza; it does 
not give its source; which defines daya as 

yatnad api paraklešam hartum ya hrdi jayate! 
iccha bhūmisutašrestha sā daya parikīrtitāli 

“O Brahmin, the urge in mind that arises to put an end to some 
one else's affliction, even at strain, is called daya.” 

Simply put all these definitions together point to dayā being an 
urge entailing conscious effort to remove or mitigate the suffering 
of others. 

Daya has, as it emerges from the above, a wider perspective 
including in its compass all beings, sarvabhiita, all creatures and not 
just a segment of them, say the human beings. Interestingly, it is 
only the word daya which goes with the expression sarvabhuta and 
none of its so-called synonyms. One does not come across generally 
the words sarvabhūtakypā or sarvabhütakaruna. The only expression 
that comes to one's notice is sarvabhutānukampā. 

It is an exercise worth undertaking to divine the fine shade/s or 
nuances in the meanings of the Sanskrit words for pity and mercy 
or compassion listed above, not easy in the absence of the full details 
about their use in literature. But it is worth its while even within 


š š N : ich onl; 
the constraints of the paucity of information on that score which only 
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a Work like the Sanskrit Dictionary on Historical Principles Currently 
under preparation in the Deccan College, Pune can provide, 

We take up now the words for pity, mercy or compassion Jisted 
above in the alphabetical order. The first is anukampa. Panini uses 
it in the sutra anukampayam? which enjoins the suffix kan in the 
sense of anukampa which the commentary Balamanorama explains 
as daya, the sense the commentary Tattvabodhini also seems to 
imply by just quoting the Amara line krpādayānukampā Syat. But 
from the example putraka, it appears to yield the sense of 
endearment, putraka meaning dear son. This sense comes when the 
being is an object of loving or tender care. From this it is not difficult 
to slide into the sense ‘to take pity,’ e.g., katham brāhmaņī mam 
anukampate,* ‘Oh! the Brahmin lady is taking pity on me’ or kim 
ujjihanajivitam mam anukampase,” ‘why are you taking pity on me 
who has lost (hope) of life.” The idea of pity is there but the usage 
points to that pity which a senior/superior/mightier extends to the 
junior/inferior/weaker. Even when the divine cow Nandini uses the 
word for herself: bhaktya gurau mayy anukampaya ca® she seems 
to accord Dilipa, the king who is out to exchange himself for her, a 
higher position. The same is the shade in the expression 
bhutanukampa tava cet when Dilipa makes the proposal for 
exchange, 

Much less in use in literature than anugraha and krpa is the 
word anukroša. Kālidāsa uses it in two of his works, the 
Abhijrianasakuntala and the Meghadūta, in the former three times 
and in the latter once. Of the three times it occurs one is when 
Dusyanta stricken with love finds fault with Kamadeva for having 


no consideration for him, bhagavan kamadeva na te mayy . 


anukrosah,’ the second is when Priyarhvada entreats the fiery sage 
Durvasas who had inflicted the curse on Sakuntala that Dusyanta 
in whose thoughts she was immersed would forget her (for the 
dereliction in not receiving him (the Sage) with due courtesies): kim 
api punah sanukrosah krtahš, “was softened a bit’. Anukroša Apte 
explains as ‘disposed to show pity or Sympathy’, He draws attention 
to the similarity of derivation of the two words anukroša and 


sympathy. Anukroša comes from Virus “to cry’ with anu, ‘along 
with’ while the latter is derived.ftorn. ‘synn'yhttogether’ vind pathos, 
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«suffering, feeling”. The third time the word occurs in the work is 
when Sakuntala ascribes all her misfortunes to a deed (evil one, of 
course) of a past birth which made her otherwise compassionate 
husband hard-hearted towards her: sanukro$o ‘py aryaputro mayi 
virasah samvrttah.? Sānukroša the commentator Raghavabhatta 
explains as sakrpa, implying thereby that both mean the same, krpa 
here does not go in its usual meaning of pity or mercy. Normally 
sympathetic Dusyanta turned unsympathetic towards Sakuntala when 
brought to him by the Rsis. In the Meghadūta the word occurs in 
the last stanza where the Yaksa concludes the message which the 
cloud is to carry out of anukro$a, mayy anukrosabuddhya;'° 
sympathy (Mallinatha’s rendering of anukrosa is daya) arising out 
of the feeling of friendliness or his being separated from his beloved, 
sauhardad va vidhura iti va. 

Anugraha is not pity or mercy but grace or favour. It goes with 
higher station in life or divinities. The uses in literature testify to this. 
Kalidasa uses it at least four times in his works, the first two times in 
the Raghuvarisa, once in the Kumārasambhava and once in the 
Abhijūānašākuntala. The first time it occurs in the Raghuvamša in 
the context of the lion overpowering the cow Nandinī, introducing 
himself as the attendant of Siva of the name of Kumbhodara whose 
back is sanctified by the favour, anugraha, that the deity extends him 
by placing His feet on him at the time of mounting His bull: 
kailaéagauram vrsam āruruksoļ pādārpaņānugrahapūtaprstham, 
avehi mari kinkaram astamiiteh.'' The second time it occurs in the 
context of the father of Sravana inflicting a curse on Dašaratha for 
mistakenly killing his young son in that he too would meet his end 
through grief for his son which the latter (Dašaratha) takes as a 
favour for that would mean that he is going to have a son (till then 
he had no progeny): Sapo ‘py adrstatanayananapadmasobhe 
sanugraho bhagavata mayi patito ‘yam', In the Kumarasambhava 
it occurs in the context of Kamadeva approaching Indra and 
enquiring from him as to why he has been shown the favour of being 
remembered: anugraham samsmaranapravrttam.'? In the 
Abhijiānašākuntala it occurs in the context of the query of the king 
to the friends of Sakuntala about her antecedents to which the 


friends’ resp se is that his request is just a favour: anugraha iveyam 
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abhyarthana. 14 The form anugrahya, to be favoured, is used by Bana 
in his Kādambarī: kathanenatmanam anugrahyam icchami!5; na 
vayam anugrāhyāh prayo devatānām.16 

The word most used in Sanskrit literature after daya is krpa 
which in sense is almost indistinguishable from the former. When 
the Lord notices that Arjuna is totally distraught on seeing his kith 
and kin ranged against him in battle he is filled with mercy, kypayā 
parayāvistah.!" Parvati is filled with mercy for the separated 
Cakravaka couple : cakravakayoh puro viyukte mithune krpāvatī.!8 

The last of the words for mercy or compassion, karuna, has been 
defined as: 


dīnesv ārtesu bhitesu yacamanesu jivitam! 
pratikarapara buddhih karunyam abhidhiyatei? 


"The feeling of helping those who are in misery, pain and fear 
and are begging for life is what is called karunya (karuna). 
Sarvarthasiddhi defines it as ‘to show mercy to the miserable’: 
dinanugrahabhavah karunyam.?? The karuna resides in the 
Almighty, the All-powerful who is nothing but compassion (the 
Buddhists call it in their context Mahakaruna). Lord Rama is said 
to be karuņāmaya: kākutstham karunamayam gunanidhim 
viprapriyam. Death is cruel. So it is described karuņāvimukha, 
averse to compassion: karunavimukhena mrtyuna," in Aja’s lament 
at the loss of Indumati. In the Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa when 
Vasavadatta is called upon to weave a garland for the would-be-co- 
wife Padmavati, she feels bad and out comes the remark from her: 
aho akarunah khalv 1$varah??, Oh! gods are unkind (merciless). In 
the Meghadūta the Yaksa tells the cloud that the sorry state of affairs 
of his consort would make the latter shed tears in the form of fresh 
water, for, says he, every one with tender heart (lit. wet heart) is of 
the nature of being compassionate: prayah sarvo bhavati 
karunavrttir ardrantaratma.? In the Naisadha the golden swan 
finding himself in the clutches of the king bemoans his lot, he being 
the support of his old mother and the young wife just delivered. How 
come, says he, O, (cruel) fate, kindness/compassion not hold you 
back (from oppressing him): aho vidhe tvam karuna runaddhi no.24 

Kindness, sympathy, tender-heartedness, pity, mercy and 
compassion ane.valuesithat.goi with hurhaneresSidiwguki bewi cruel 
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world, if these were absent. They are elevating and ennobling. Like 
all qualities they are in-born in some and are to be cultivated through 
the study of the scriptures and the contact with the good people in 
others. There may still be some who may just not be moved by the 
miseries and cries for help of others. They have hearts of steel. It is 
they who permit themselves the most heinous of crimes. They are 
perverts, atatayins and nr$amsas and deserve to be put to death 
without a second thought: ātatāyinam ayantam hanyad 
evāvicārayan.? It is fortunate for society that they form only a small 
segment of it. Not to be ātatāyin or nyšamsa is the supreme virtue, 
anrsamsyam paro dharmah 25 
Sanskrit literature is full of statements where the qualities of 

sympathy, pity, mercy, compassion are extolled in superlative terms. 
It has cases where people, holy or ordinary, high and mighty and 
lowly and miserable have staked their all to provide succour to 
others. The classic cases are those of sage Valmiki and the Ušīnara 
King Sibi. The Ramayana of the former is a saga of the melting of 
his heart at the pathetic sight of the female of the Kraufica couple 
crying piteously, rurava karunam giram,21 at the slaying of her 
companion when in love sport by a hunter. The ghastly scene of the 
male bird struggling on the earth bathed in blood so moved the sage, 

rses tasya karunyam samapadyata, that he inflicted a curse on him 
never to have any respect: mā nisada pratistham tvam agamah.”? It 

was his grief for the bird that had turned into sloka: $okah Slokatvam 

agatah 39 

When the news of the public outery about Rama taking delight 

in the company of Sita, who had been forcibly carried in his lap by 

Ravana and lodged in the Aéokavanika under the demon’s guard, 

which could also mean condoning similar things on the part of their 
womenfolk by the citizens reached Rama's ears, he ordered her 
banishment to another couritry, the other side of the river Ganga at 
a lonely place in the vicinity of the hermitage of the sage Valmiki, 
who when told by the sons of the Rsis of their having spotted a 
beautiful lady crying loudly under the weight of her grief, went out 
to her, consoled her, brought her along and placed her ID the care 
of the hermit ladies living in the periphery of his hen 
introducing her as the daughter-in-law of his friend Dašaratha an 


: ithout sin 
the daughter of Janaka who had been banished, though without sin, 
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apapa, and therefore deserving of special attention. It Was in his 
Asrama that Sita delivered the twins. It was he who arranged for 
special protection, raksa, for them from ghosts and goblins, the elder 
one with the upper part of the grass, kusa and the younger one with 
the lower part, Java, of the same duly sanctified by the mantras 
which he handed over to the elderly lady ascetics which they had 
to rub against the person of the infants who thenceforth derived their 
names from them (the upper and lower parts of the grass, kusa and 
lava) (Rāmāyaņa, Uttarakanda, 49.66). After he had composed his 
Rāmāyaņa he taught the same to the twins when grown up a little. 
Its recitation by them he put to test in the company of the sages and 
seers in the forest who felt ecstatic and showered the young ones 
with all the meagre gifts they had with them. It is only after the 
efficacy of the recitation had been tested, Hë asked the young ones 
to proceed to Ayodhya along with him where the Ašvamedha 
sacrifice arranged by Rama was in progress and render the same in 
between the recess for the rituals to enable Rama to listen to it in 
fulfilment of his ultimate objective of uniting Sita with Rama which 
he wanted to accomplish by twofold means of turning public opinion 
in favour of Sītā's acceptability; the total likeness of the physical 
appearance of the young ones with their father would be the proof 
positive of Sītā's purity and the other of Sita being alive and could 
be restored to her consort if everything went well, the objective in 
which he eminently succeeded, the objective which had propelled 
him to go all the way to Ayodhya, even though uninvited, in spite 
of the fact—and this really is strange—that all high and the mighty 
of the sages of the time had received the invitation and were 
participating in the sacrifice and camp in the vicinity of the city 
under his own arrangements. On coming to know from the young 
reciters about the composer of the poem, Rama invited him and 
requested him to bring Sita along which he did to make Sita, as per 
Rama's wish, pledge her purity in the assembly of the sages and 
the other important people. Presenting Sita before Rama and the 
congregation Valmiki declares: “I have practised penance for 
thousands of years. May I not reap the fruit of it if Sita is touched 
by sin": 


bahuvarsasasahasrani tapašcaryā maya krtal 
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This is the sage Valmiki who stakes his tapasyā of thousands 
of years for the sake of a hapless lady. This is an instance of 
compassion unmatched in the annals of the world. 

An equally unmatched incident as recorded in the 
Mahābhārata? is that of King Sibi who to save the life of a pigeon 
taking refuge with him (for fear of a hawk chasing it) refused to 
part with it and offered his own self as food for the latter." 


*As goes the story Indra and Agni out to test the righteousness of 
King Sibi known for it took the form of a hawk and pigeon 
respectively, the latter going into the thigh of the king to save itself 
from the former who was chasing it. The king assured the pigeon 
protection and would not let it go inspite of the cogent pleadings of 
the hawk. The hawk would not accept any other creature as a 
substitute either. It relented only to the extent of accepting the flesh 
of the king equal in weight of the pigeon which the king sliced off 
from his body and put on the scale. The pigeon weighing heavier 
every time he did it, he with all the flesh sliced off climbed on to 
the scale himself winning thereby undying fame for his compassion 
in rescuing a creature come to him for refuge and an instant place 
in heaven. 


A. vast corpus of literature going by the name of Puranas 
furnishes a number of instances wherein the qualities of kindness 
and compassion are depicted. Since it is not possible to take up all 
those instances here for constraints of space, we shall have to confine 
ourselves to only a few, the more telling ones among them. The 
Visnu-purana® records the story of the sage Aurva who saved the 
life of an unborn son of King Vahu who could not be delivered 
becausé of a poisonous substance administered to his mother by a 
co-wife out of jealousy. The delivery postponed indefinitely, the king 
died seven years after it was due, his wife still carrying and not able 
to deliver, resolved to end her life, a resolve that she was made to 
give up by the sage. Not only that. The sage helped her deliver the 
child and brought it up under his care with the prescience that he 
would do good to society. The sage for his efforts was motivated 
solely by consideration of welfare of humanity. He had no personal 


axe to grind in all this. 
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The Brahma-purana?* recounts a very touching story of a pigeon 
couple of which one, the female one, was caught by a hunter. As 
chance would have it, the hunter came to spend the night under the 
same tree where the male of the couple was perching. In the night 
the female one responded to the chirping of her mate and declined 
the former's proposal to free her. She found no fault with the hunter 
for, according to her (the female pigeon) he was just following his 
profession. She even went a step further. She suggested to her mate 
that he take the hunter as guest and offer him food which he did by 
offering himself as food to him leaving him stunned and speechless, 

The same Purana in its 92nd Chapter recounts the story of a 
woman Mahi who getting widowed at a very young age went out to 
have an experience of the world leaving her young son in the care 
of the sage Galava. In the course of her wanderings she turned into 
a prostitute. The son when coming of age also went out for the same 
purpose. As chance would have it, the mother and the son run into 
each other and for a while the son takes the mother as his mistress. 
When they come to know over a period of time the identity of each 
other, they want to end their life from which they are prevented by 
compassionate Galava who leads them to right path. 

Of the nine virtues with which the Buddha is credited one is 
that of compassionate conduct: itipi so bhagava arcam 
sammasambaddho vijjacaraņasampanno sugato lakavidu anuttaro 
purisadammasarathi sattha devamanussanam buddho bhagaveti, 
"the exalted one, the accomplished destroyer of defilements, a 
Buddha perfected by himself, complete in clear knowledge and 
compassionate conduct, supremely good in presence and destiny, the 
knower of the world, the incomparable master of men to be tamed, 
the teacher of celestials and men, the awakener and the Lord by 
skilful means apportioning Dhammas.” As a matter of fact, it forms 
the cornerstone of the Buddhist ethos, Lord Buddha himself 
epitomizing it in his life which is clearly borne out by the following 
incident. vid 

A certain Bhikkhu was once sick with dysentery and lay fouled 

in his own ürine and excrement. As the Buddha was going the round 
of the lodgings with disciple Ananda he came to that Bhikkhu's 
dwelling. When he saw him lying in the condition he was, he went 


Hp to hia and said i “What is yov sigkness.Bhikkhu2t It is 
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dysentery, Blessed One, said he. *But Bhikkhu, have you no 
attendant?" “No, Blessed One." “Why other Bhikkhus do not look 
after you?" "I am no one to the Bhikkhus, Lord; that is why they 
do not look after me." Ananda brought some water. Both poured it 
and washed the Bhikkhu, raised him up and put him on the bed. 

With this as the occasion and this as the reason the Buddha 
summoned the Bhikkhus and asked them: *Bhikkhus, is there a 
Bhikkhu sick in a certain dwelling?" “There is, Blessed One." “What 
is that Bhikkhus's illness?" “He has dysentery, Lord.” Has he anyone 
to look after him. If he has a preceptor, he (the preceptor) as long 
as he lives, look after him till his recovery. His teacher, if he has 
one, do likewise. Or his pupil or one who has the preceptor or one 
who has the same teacher. If he has none of these, the community 
should look after him. Not to do so is an offence of wrong doing, 
for compassion must be voluntary and eternal." 

The following Dhamma talk is also very important to show the 
importance and role of compassion in Buddhism. 

A certain youth who lived in Savatthi heard a teacher preach 
Dhamma. He yielded his heart to the Sanona, went forth to 
homelessness and after full admission to the Sangha became known 
as the Thera Tissa. As time wore on, an eruption broke out on his 
body. At first it appeared in the form of boils no bigger than mustard 
seeds but as the disease progressed they assumed successively the 
size of kidney, beans, chick-peas, jujube stones, emblyio myrobalans 
and then beael fruit. Finally they burst open and his whole body got 
covered with.open sores winning him the nickname Thera Putigatta 
(rottenbodied) Tissa. After a time his bones began to disintegrate 
and no one was willing to take care of him. His under and upper 
robes which were stained with dry blood, looked like fibrous 
pancakes. His fellow residents, unable to care for him, cast him out 
and he lay on the ground without anyone to look after him. The 
Buddha took pity on him. He knew that Bhikkhu Tissa was ripe for 
Arhantship. He thought to himself: “That Bhikkhu has been 
abandoned by his associates; at the present time he has no other 

m i t to the hall where fire was 
refuge than me.” Accordingly he wen M me 
kept. He washed the boils of the Bhikkhu, placed him on the iy 
waited in the fire room for the water to boil and when he Eod d 
it wás hot went ad teole hold of theiend.af.the Red, nere PC 
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Bhikkhu was lying. He caused a measure to be brought and Sprinkled 
hot water. Then he went and taking his stand near Tissa, moistened 
his body with hot water and rubbed and bathed it and then changed 
the robes. With his heart full of compassion he took his stand at the 
pillow and said to the Bhikkhu: "Bhikkhu, consciousness will depart 
from you, your body will become of no use." At the conclusion of 
his teaching Thera Pütigatta Tissa attained Arhantship and passed 
to Nibbāna. The Buddha himself performed his funeral rites over 
the body and taking the relics, caused a shrine to be erected. 

The following address of Lord Buddha to the Bhikkhus tellingly 
underscores the importance that he attached to compassion: £O; 
Bhikkhus, the secure, safe path leading to joy has been opened by 
me, the treacherous path blocked off. Bhikkhus, whatever may be 
done out of compassion by a teacher seeking the welfare of his 
disciples, that has been done by me out of compassion for you. So 
be compassionate and full of love.” 


being of society has justly been termed Malmkaruna, ‘The Great 
Compassion.’ This is not peculiar to the Buddha alone. It 
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How the Ramayana Began 


There is a well-known saying in Sanskrit: Ramadivad vartitavyam 
na Ravanadivat, one.should conduct oneself like Rama and the like 
and not like Ravana and the like. While Rama and the like are 
epitomes of virtue, Ravana and the like are symbols of depravity 
and degradation to the Point of being designated demons in spite of 
their noble lineage and high learning, Ravana, the chieftain of them, 
himself being the son of the sage Pulastya and master of all the four 
Vedas. The Ramayana depicting the life of Rama purports to uphold 
morality and ethics. A combination of the two words Rama and 
ayana, the latter meaning path—the same as is found in daksinayana 
and uttarayana—the Ramayana literally means the *path of Rama'. 
What is this path which Valmiki describes? Why should have 
Valmiki picked up Rama only for delineation in his poem? The 
answer to these questions is found in the conversation between him 
and the divine sage Narada which marks the threshold to his work. 
Valmiki does not come straight to Rama. He is shown to be in the 
quest of one in his time—mark the word sampratam, now, in the 
world, loke, who is endowed with myriad qualities which he spells 
out in clear terms. The ideal man of his vision, he thinks, is one 
who is crowned with qualities, is brave, is knowledgeable about duty, 
is grateful, is truthful, is firm in vow, is of good character, is engaged 
in the welfare of all beings, is learned and capable, is lovely to 
behold, has control over himself and his anger, is endowed with 
splendour, is devoid of malice and is such that when he flies into 
anger in battle even the gods would be scared of him. Narada realizes 
that the qualities that Valmiki would like to see in his ideal man are 
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th easily, they are rare, durlabhah. But then the 
earth is not devoid of a man who is endowed with them. There is 
one among the teeming millions on this vast planet called the earth 
who does have these qualities and more. Since he is cognizant of 
the goings on in the three worlds, he already has in his mind the 
name of such a person. So with alacrity, prahrstah he proceeds to 
answer Valmiki's query as soon as he finishes it. And when he speaks 
of such a person, it is not just an outburst. He has carefully assessed 
the person and is giving his well-considered opinion on him, 
vaksyamy aham buddhya. His assessment he ensconses in twelve 
stanzas. He is very minute in his analysis, not missing any point in 
the ideal person making him a paragon of all virtues. It is a good 
case study as to what qualities the thinkers and intellectuals of 
ancient India wanted their heroes, particularly the best ones among 
them, to possess. It is interesting to note that a good physical . 
appearance is one among them. This goes well with the perception: 
yatrakrtis tatra guna vasanti, where there is a good physical 
appearance, a good figure, there reside qualities. Since Narada 
proclaims Rama of the Iksvaku race as the hero Valmiki was looking 
for, he describes him, as ever lovely to behold, ekapriyah, 
symmetrical with well-proportioned limbs, lustrous and prossessed 
of auspicious marks, samah samavibhaktango laksmivan 
chubhalaksanah, with shining complexion, snigdhavarnah, with 
beautiful and graceful forehead, susirah sulalatah. Though 
handsome, abhirāmah he has to be powerful vīryavān, mighty, 
suvikramah and the slayer of enemies, §atrunibarhanah, qualities 
which his stout physique must reflect. He has to be manly even m 
his looks. Rama fulfils this requirement. He is broad-shouldered, has 
plum shoulder-blades, gūdhajatruķ, has arms going down the knees, 
ajanubahuh, has well developed chest, mahoraskah and has 
expansive eyes, visalaksah, a description which must have been at 
the mind of Kalidasa in his description in his Raghuvamša Qi Dilipa 
as vyudhorasko vrsaskandhah šālaprāmšur mahābhujah and of 
Raghu as yuvā yugavyayatabahur amsalaļ kapatavaksah 
parinaddhakandharah.? While Valmiki has mahoraskah, Kal e 
has vyudhoraskah and parinaddhakandharah. While VER "i 
ājānubākuļ, Kalidasa has mahābhujah and yugavyayatabanus. 
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As for the qualities of head and heart, Rama is restrained 
learned, patient, self-controlled, majestic, duty-knowing, firm in 
promise, always engaged in the good of the subjects, renowned, 
knowledgeable, pure (in body and spirit), obedient (towards seniors), 
well-versed in self-knowledge, Prajapati incarnate, blessed with 
prosperity, the destroyer of enemies, the protector of living beings,3 
Dharma and the duties of his class and his kinsmen, well-versed in 
the profundities of the Vedas and the Vedangas, the disciplines 
auxiliary to the Veda, archery and the dicta of all the Sciences, 
brilliant with good memory, the darling of all, upright, proficient 
and not of low spirit. He is resorted to by the good people as is the 
ocean by the rivers. He is noble with equal regard for all. In depth 
he is like the ocean, in fortitude like the Himalaya, in prowess like 
Visnu, in personal attractiveness like the moon, in anger like the fire 
at the time of Dissolution, in forgiveness like the earth, in gifts like 
Kubera and in truth like Dharma in different form. 7 

It is no wonder then that Vālmīki should have been 
commissioned to describe the life story of such a man. 

It is worth noting here that when Valmiki was preferring his 
query to Narada he had no idea—there is no record of it in his 
work—of composing a work on him. It was an innocent query to a 
sage who is expected to be more knowledgeable with his unrestricted 
movement in all the three worlds. Even after Valmiki's query had 
been answered, he did not develop any desire to take up for 
description the life of the person of his vision. He was asked to 
describe it in full by no less a divinity than Brahma, the Creator, 
himself who made a sudden appearance before him taking him all 
by surprise: Ramasya caritam krtsnam kuru tvam rsisattama.^ The 
command of Brahma had come after the episode of Krauiicavadha, 
the killiing of the male one of the Kraufica couple when in the act 
of love-making, a hunter had pierced it by his arrow at which the 
female one had cried out in writhing agony prompting impulsively 
the passing by Valmiki into pronouncing the deadliest and by now 
the all-too-well-known curse, ma nisada pratistham tvam agamah 
sasvafih samah;5 may you never get respect (in society) ever and 
ever in that you brought down one of the Krauüca couple when 
overtaken with passion. This episode intervened the close of the 
conversation; with Narada, and the appearanceiofBrahmayThis had 
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so upset the sage that out of the depths of his bestirred heart some 
imprecatory words, just reproduced, came out in an unprecedented 
rhythm setting the sage athinking himself as to what he had uttered: 
kim idam vyahrtam maya? 

Valmiki was still absorbed in the episode of the Krauficavadha 
when he faced Brahma; his mind still intent on what he had seen: 
tadgatenaiva manasa valmikir dhyanam asthitah. 

It may be mentioned here that Narada while speaking to Valmiki 
of Rama as the embodiment of the qualities of his (Valmiki's) 
description had recounted in brief outlines his life story as well 
giving the impression of the condensed version of the great epic. 

While commissioning Valmiki to describe the Rama story 
Brahma refers to this outline story. He says to Valmiki that he has 
to take up for delineation all that Narada had told him and more. It 
is through His grace that everything concerning Rama, all that is 
known about him or otherwise, will be all too clear to him. Even 
the most intimate incidents in his life he would know. He just has 
to start working on it. He has chosen, He tells him, even the metre 
for him. It is the self-same one which is going to be known by the 
name šloka and no other: sloko bhavatu nànyatha$ through which 
he had expressed his grief. It was because of his wish that the words 
uttered by him in intense grief had escaped his lips: macchandad 
eva te brahman nirgateyam sarasvati.! Now that type of composition 
has come out of him, which to him might have been an enigma but 
which, however, was not, that being the intent of the Creator Himself 
as explained by Him, it is for him to start composing in it now, it 
being not just metrical; it also being set in a rhythm which can go 
very well with a stringed instrument with the same number of 
syllables divided in quadrants: padabaddho "ksarasamas 
tantrilayasamanvitah’ . With this, departs Brahma and Valmiki starts 
composing his work. š 

It may be pointed out here that there are three episodes before 
the actual composition of the Ramayana: 

(ü) The conversation between Valmiki and Narada, 
(ii) The slaying by a hunter of the Krauñca bird, is 
(iii) Commissioning of Valimiki by Brahma for describing the 


life history of Rama. 
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It is worth pondering as to why these episodes should have 
been introduced before the actual start of the work. Coming to the 
first episode, it looks rather strange that it should begin straight with 
a query by Valmiki to Narada about a person in his time who is 
endowed with qualities that he lists. That must not have been so is 
indicated by the tiny word paripapraccha in the conext of Vālmīki 
preferring the guery. The *pracch? with ‘pari’ means counter- 
questioning, vide the Bhagavadgītā: tad viddhi praņipātena 
pariprašnena sevaya.’ Now, counter-questioning presupposes 
questioning. What it was is not recorded in the text but which can 
well be inferred. The normal course would have been something like 
this: Narada would have descended onto the Asrama of Valmiki and 
he would have been received by him with full honours. He (Narada) 
would have told him that he is coming to him as he is wont to move 
about here and there after visiting a number of places where he had 
met many people and seen many things. To this Valmiki must have 
counter-questioned: Was there anyone among the people he had met 
or would have come to know about in this world, loke, which would 
make him the best among men. To this Narada would have replied, 
as indeed he did, that there is one, Rama, the scion of the Iksvakus 
who answers his description of qualities. To corroborate his 
statement he recounted in brief the main events of his life thus laying 
the groundwork for the theme of the Ramayana. 

For any work the first priority is the selection of its theme. In 
the case of the Ramayana, it is interesting to note, it was not for 
Valmiki to do it. As a matter of fact, he had no idea of it. It was 
Brahma who did it for him. This is the interlink between the three 
episodes. Narada recounting it, Brahma selecting it for Valmiki and 
Brahma's appearing before Valmiki and commissioning him to write 
the life story of Rama. The episode of the slaying of Kraufica 
(Krauficavadha) is thrown in between, the purpose of which seems 
to be to bring out the creative artist in Valmiki. This also shows how 
sensitive Valmiki was, just the type the creative artists are. The best 
in the artist comes out when his sensitivities are stirred. And this is 
precisely what happened in the case of Valmiki. He got so 
emotionally surcharged that the Kraufica-killing incident became the 
sole preoccupation of his thoughts after the gruesome event. He went 
on speaking raboutat'toshisi pupil BAYAN DG Other disciples. 
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Even when Brahma was in front of him, as pointed out earlier, his 
mind remained engrossed in it. That was the mental state in which 
he was asked to compose a work on the Rama story. And certainly 
it could not have been better. The story with its frequent bouts of 
grief precisely required this type of mindset which was stricken with 
grief. If a person could be totally involved in an ordinary mundane 
incident, he could be equally totally involved in other similar 
incidents. And, it needs no emphasis, to say that with total 
involvement comes out the best artistic creation which transcends 
time and space and which lasts on the earth as last the rivers and 
mountains. 

A question is: Why was it necessary for Valmiki to develop a 
mindset which was stricken with grief before being asked to 
delineate the story of Rama? The answer to this lies in the nature of 
the story itself. All its main incidents are enveloped in grief. 
Dašaratha goes to a forest and unwittingly hits at a young lad 
Sravana, the only support of his blind parents who losing him 
imprecate him with the loss of his life through the grief of his son, 
which he has to suffer when his son whose coronation he had fixed 
the following day has to proceed to forest in exile for fourteen years 
under the machinations of his ladylove on whom he had fawned but 
who would just pay no heed to his entreaties. Bharata is stricken 
with grief on coming to know of the news of the death of his father 
and the exile of his brother. His vows to prove his innocence in all 
that had happened in his absence, melted even.the heart of Kausalya 
who felt tragically cheated as it were in seeing her son not installed 
as the king, an opportunity she had been looking forward to, after 
having been sidelined by her husband, even though occupying the 
position of the chief queen officially, for her redemption. Highly 
moving is the incident of Bharata's return from Citraküta on his 
failure to persuade Rama to return to Ayodhya and accept the 
kingdom with a pair of sandals and placing them on the throne in 
the dress of a mendicant in the village Nandigrama outside Ayodhya, 
the capital. The grief in the story runs on. Even while living the life 
of recluses, the threesome, Rama, Laksmana and Sita come to grief 
with Šūrpaņakhā chipping in prompting Laksmana to chop off her 
nose and ears when she pounced upon Sita in the idea of her being 
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leading ultimately to a long period of revenge resulting in endless 
battles with the demons which saw Khara and Dusana and the vast 
hordes perish and the abduction of Sita by the wily Rāvaņa which 
made the heart-broken brothers Rama and Laksmana go about from 
pillar to post to look for her in the course of which they were called 
upon to perform the cremation of their unknown ally, the eagle 
Jatayus who had collapsed on giving fight, even though worn out 
by age, to the mighty demon Rāvaņa but who could manage to 
continue breathing only to break the sad news of Sita’s abduction 
to her husband and the brother-in-law. Then comes the Sugriva-Valin 
episode. The monkey brothers fight a fierce duel but when one of 
them falls, the other cries relentlessly. And then comes the great 
battle of Lanka where one hero after another falls engulfing the entire 
demon household in grief. In Rama's camp Laksmana is mortally 
wounded breaking Rama to the point of losing all equanimity which 
had till then been his forte. Confined to the Ašokavātikā Sita suffers 
all indignities and humiliations and deceptions like being shown the 
dead body of Rama which, had it not been the intervention of Trijata, 
would have led her to lose her life. In the last scene of the battle 
Rāvaņa falls and Mandodari cries. So does Vibhisana. And then 
comes the most heart-rending of the scenes: the fire ordeal of Sītā. 
It is not the end of the grief for her. She is sent into exile, this time 
under the orders of her husband under attack from his people for 
accepting her back in spite of her having lived in a demon's house. 
The sad story has the curtain drawn on it with the second test to 
which the hapless lady is put in a full assembly at the time of the 
horse sacrifice to prove her fidelity for the second time. She closes 
her eyes, utters her vow of fidelity three times. The earth parts, 
comes out she with a throne, puts Sita on it and goes down. Sita is 
entombed in the earth. That is the Rāma-story or for that matter the 
great story of Sita: Sītāyās caritam mahat, 

Is it not the case that the grief which had started out flowing 
with the slaying of the Kraufica bird continued flowing till the 
entombment of Sita? Was it not proper, therefore, to prepare Valmiki 
mentally for all that was to follow? 

A requirement for a creative composition, apart from the other 
two, the theme and the sensitivity, is inspiration yhich is what is 
Provided ‘by the “Brahmi episode, which the sceptics may dismiss 
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as a mere myth with no basis in reality. The question is not whether 
there is a deity called Brahma or not. The question is that of divinity, 
the inspiration emanating from an invisible source. One does not 
have to go to ancient texts in proof of it which one can find in one's 
own life-time. The writer of these lines is tempted to recount his 
own experience in the context of his own two works, the 
Srigurugovindasimhacarita, on the life history of Guru Gobind 
Singh, the Tenth Sikh Guru and the Sriramakirtimahakavya, on the 
Rama story of Thailand called the Ramakien therein. In both the 
cases verse after verse rolled in with no effort whatsoever. In the 
case of the second work no change was effected in the text, not even 
a syllable or a letter changed in the course of the one thousand two 
hundred stanzas, not necessitating the preparation of the press copy, 
the draft copy itself serving the purpose, a fact which when revealed 
to one of the greatest Oriya writers and orators of the time Prof. 
Gouri Kumar Brahma made him go into a trance and remark: 
Professor, you did not write the work. Some divinity positioned itself 
in you and made you write it. How correct he was! Such unusual 
things never happen without divine intervention. When this could 
happen to me, an ordinary individual, how come then it could not 
have happened to a sage like Vālmīki? Brahma episode merely 
symbolizes a mystic experience, call it the divine inspiration. 

One thing about the Ramayana that needs to be stressed here is 
that it is not merely a piece of poetry: it is a song, a rhythmic number 
which could be sung, as said earlier, to the accompaniment of 
stringed instruments. Not that it could be sung, it actually was sung 
in the time of Valmiki himself at least two times, as the text itself 
records. After Valmiki had composed it, he started thinking of 
somebody whom he could teach it. Just then came along Kuša and 
Lava, the two sons of Rāma, significantly called Kušīlava, a term 
signifying an actor in later literature. They picked it up from him 
and sang it as premier of it as it were, before the sages invited in 
the forest to listen to it. So immensely pleased were they with it that 
they showered the young ones with all kinds of frugal presents they 
had with them, the deer skin, the lion cloth, the birch bark, the staff 
and so on. The premier was followed by the final show at Ayodhya 
at the time of Rāma's horse sacrifice at isterali in the Hes 
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these recesses that the Rama story which the young ones had been 
asked to sing by Valmiki that had caught the ears of Rama. 

This was the finale of the work which has continued to inspire 
generations of mankind for thousands of years. Its story is pan-Asian 
every country of Asia claiming it as its own under its own name 
and theme-variations.It is Ramavatthu in Myanmar, Phra Lak, Phra 
Lam in Laos, Ramakien in Thailand, Ramaker in Kampuchea, 
Hikayat Seri Ram in Malaysia and Ramayana Kakawin in Indonesia, 
Michelet, the famous French historian describes it as early as 1884 
in the following words: 


Whoever has done or willed too much, let him 
drink from this deep cup a long draught of life and 
youth... Everything is narrow in the West-Greece 
is small and I stifle. Judea is dry and I pant. Let 
me look forward to lofty Asia and the profound East 
for a while. There lies my Breat poem, as vast as 
the Indian Ocean, blessed, gilded with the sun, the 
book of divine harmony wherein is no dissonance. 
A serene peace reigns there in the midst of conflict, 
an infinite sweetness, a boundless fraternity, which 
spreads over all living beings, an ocean of love, of 
pity, of clemency.? 


This is the Ramayana of Vālmīki that had come into being under 
the most mysterious of the circumstances with an awakening to its 
beauty and grandeur from an emotionally surcharged sensitive heart 
With a total involvement in it. The Ramayana transcends time and 
space and is a piece of world literature now. 
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Value Paradigms for 
Education in 21* Century 





The basic purpose of education is threefold, one, to acquire 
knowledge of various disciplines to be able to lead a meaningful 
day to day life, two, to train the intellect to think independently 
to lead to the evolution of a creative\process which may 
culminate in new discoveries and explorations ultimately and 
three, to transform a human being from his original animal 
nature to that of a human being, to create a decent man as a 
useful member of society. All these three need to be viewed in 
an ascending order. The basic idea of education is to provide 
enlightenment to an unenlightened man, to enable him to 
differentiate between what is good and bad, what is right and 
wrong as also to access information about man and nature 
around him as also the society he is member of, the country he 
lives in and the world he is part of. It is possible, nay very much 
probable, that the information may make him more aware of 
what goes on around and may sharpen his intellect to grasp it 
more clearly but may not turn him into a decent human being 
that he needs to be. It is more likely that the sharpened intellect 
and more of awareness may sharpen the animal instinct if he is 
nót given a big dose of instruction in human values. There isa 
well-known saying in Sanskrit sākşaro viparitaš ced raksaso 
bhavati dhruvam, if the word saksara is read in the reverse order 
it turns into raksasa which implies that jf a literate or educated 
person were to take to wrong path, he would acquire demoniac 
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propensities causing far greater damage than an uneducateg 
simple man can do. His education, his training would Supply him 
with the wherewithal to think of the ways and means of causin 
harm. He will be far greater danger to s 


ociety than an unlettered 
farmer or a labourer who just goes about his work unmindful of 


the newer and newer techniques of cheating and trickery, 
creating mayhem and bedlam, looting and bloodletting. It is 
here that the values come in. 

Now the question is what are values. One Single Sanskrit 
word dharma would encompass all of them. The values are those 
qualities that sustain society which the etymology of the above 
word testifies, dhāraņād dharma ity ahuh The other question is 
as to their number, as to how many they are. Anything that leads 
to goodness and decency is a value. There are scores and scores 
of them. The larger the number of values or qualities that a man 
acquires, the more decent and sophisticated and venerable he 
is, to the extent of winning acceptability for sainthood or divinity 
for himself. Rama, the son of DaSaratha, was such a paragon 
of virtues as to have been invested with the status of godhood. 
This needs to be appreciated with an episode from the 
Ramayana which begins with an enquiry of its. author directed 
at Narada descended on his hermitage as to who there is in his 
time, sampratam, in the world, loke, who is possessed of certain 
qualities, he lists sixteen of them including dynamism, gratitude, 
truthfulness, steadfastness, good character, wisdom, gentle 
disposition, self-esteem, control over anger with no feeling of 
jealousy or envy. Narada tells him that there is one who is 
possessed of all these and more. And he is Rama of the Iksvaku 
race, Iksvakuvamsaprabhavo ramo nama janaih Srutah. He then 
starts to enumerate his qualities which go up to the high figure 
of sixty seven! When Dasaratha feeling the weight of age wants 
to pass on the baton of State to Rama, he takes into confidence 
his Council of Ministers. While disclosing his mind to it he 
recounts Rāma's qualities which make him fit for the choice. 
And the number there goes considerably higher. It stands at the 
astounding figure of ninety one! Not that one has to possess all 


of them. Nobod needs to be Supsxmanie,should not be 
content only to Be yan Shit also try to be a decent man, a good 
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man, a useful member of society. It is to this end that education 
has to strive. 

For this the pre-requisite is a good teacher who has equipped 
himself with the most necessary of these qualities. He is not to 
be just an instructor imparting to his students the knowledge of 
three rs but has to teach them right conduct, an acarya in the 
real sense, so called because he helps his students inculcate 
the right conduct, ācāryah kasmat? acaram grahayati. This acara 
he has to teach through example and precept. For this he has 
to discipline himself first before he can hope to discipline his 
students. His role is central to the development of the personality 
of a student entrusted to his care. He has to be well-equipped 
in his subject but at the same time he has to present himself to 
his students as a man of character. What example can he set 
before his students if he were to tell lies, or use foul language 
or accept illegal gratification or shirk work and cut classes or 
encourage his students to join his tuition classes at his residence 
after the school or college hours or engage in petty politics of 
vendetta or revenge against his other colleagues using his 
impressionable students as pawns in the game? The difficulty 
is that teaching has come to be considered these days as a 
profession though the word ‘noble’ is pefixed to it, noble 
profession, a calling, a means of livelihood as any other while 
the fact is that it is a mission. When it had been pursued as 
such India produced stalwarts, repositories of learning, the 
treasure troves of knowledge. It is imperative that it is only those 
who are fired with the desire to spread knowledge come forward 
to teach and not the frustrated lot whining for not having been 
able to make the grade for the high profile four to five figure 
salary posts with a string of perks going with them. The 
education system in India cannot afford to be carried on with a 
grumbling crestfallen bunch of men and women, low in self- 


esteem, eying more affluent and well-to-do segments of society. 


For countless centuries India had teachers who were the most 
underpaid, not even paid, members of society. But, this did not 
prevent them in proper discharge of their duties. They 3 
teachers because they wanted to be teachers knowing full we 
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with the work they had chosen the 
a full life time of total austerity. 

Things have changed now. So has the 
water has flowed down the Ganga. The ol 
yielding place to new. The austerity is 
teachers now. But the motivation for teaching certainly is. At the 
time of recruitment special care needs to be exercised to guage 
the motivation factor among the prospective teachers and not 
focus only on their professional competence. This is the first 
paradigm for education in the 21s century. 

Since the generation next in India is getting more and more 
removed from its moorings particularly in metros with both the 
parents taking up careers and the phenomenon of miniscule 
families surfacing due to obsession for privacy, resulting in the 
inaccessibility of the grandparents and other members of the 
extended family which may also be due to jobs requiring their 
taking to them at places removed from home and waning 
interest in matters religious and spiritual, it is necessary to 
introduce it to Indian heritage which could inculcate in it respect 
for elders, politeness in speech, family bondage, truthfulness, 
sense of gratitude, purity in conduct, responsibility towards 
Society, forgiveness, equanimity, selfesteem but no arrogance, 
control over anger, greed, lustfulness and so on. A window of 
Indian culture needs to be opened to it so that it could 
familiarize itself with its core values. A basic minimum 
knowledge of some of the more prominent of the episodes of 
the Vedas and their teachings, the episodes from the Ramayana 
and the Hitopadesa is a desideratum. A course content for the 
purpose and the teaching of the same needs to be entrusted to 
competent persons. This is the second paradigm of education 
in the 21* century, 

And last but not the least is the need for acquaintance with 
Sanskrit which would serve as a window to Indian culture about 
which I have spoken earlier. This will ensure respect for India's 
time-honoured cultural traditions. It is this which made master 
scientists like C.V. Raman and master economists like C.D. 

e 21* century. 
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Before I close, I would like to recount here a personal 
experience of mine which I had some two decades back. I had 
gone to Kanyakumari to see the sunrise about which I had heard 
so much. It was about 4.00 O'clock in the morning. I was on the 
sea beach eager to witness the divine sight of the sun springing 
forth from the sea. Heralding the sunrise there appeared 
redness on the horizon. As I was absorbed in the sight which 
was to be the feast to the eyes the strains of a Sanskrit stanza 
touched my ears: 


udayan savità raktah rakta evāstam eti ca | 
sampattau ca vipattau ca mahatàm ekarūpatā II 


*When the sun rises, it is red; when it sets, it again is red. 
The great maintain their uniformity both in prosperity and 
adversity." 

I looked around to see as to who had uttered it and in such 
impeccable accent! I noticed a group of young men by my side. 
On enquiry they pointed to a young man among them who told 
me on a further query that he was an engineer with Bharat Heavy 
Electrical Ltd., Bhopal and had come to Kanyakumari to see 
the spectacle of sunrise as had I. He further said that he had 
learnt the stanza in his school from his Pandit Ji, the Sanskrit 
teacher. And when he was face to face with the spectacle the 
stanza had by itself come out of him. This incident convinced 
me of the role that Sanskrit can play in the cultural renaissance 
of India. It is not that everybody has to be a scholar of Sanskrit 
but some acquaintance with it at some stage does impact the 
psyche. Some subhāsitas, some episodes from the vast 
storehouse of Sanskrit literature would definitely shape the 
personality of a person. To reorient our education in that 
perspective is the need of the hour which will goa long way uo 
strengthen the third paradigm of education in the 212! century's 
cultural regeneration. 
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Introductory 


Sanskrit dramaturgists list ten varieties of play, Rūpaka as they 
call it. Of these it is the Nataka variety which has been widely 
pursued. The next in frequency is the Natika variety. Still next is 
the Prakaraņa variety to which the Mrcchakatika belongs. Its lesser 
pursuit probably was due to its inordinate length. It has got to have 
ten Acts with varied sentiments and characters. Out of the few 
Prakaraņas available in extant Sanskrit literature the Mrcchakatika 
stands out as a category in itself being the only social play of its 
type. Its main theme is the love affair between a courtezan and a 
Brahmin merchant reduced to utmost penury, thanks to his 
overindulgence in munificence. In between are thrown up to form 


its social mosaic gamblers, thieves, the go-betweens and a sustained 
dose of political intrigue. 


'The Author 


The very start of the play is curious. It opens with a statement 
about its author who on reaching up to the age of hundred years 
and ten days had entered into fire: labdhvā cayuh šatābdam 
dašadinasahitari Sudrako 'gnim pravistah, prompting the scholarly 
community to scurry for discovering its real author, because of the 
impossibility of the author, as recorded in the Prologue, speaking 
of his own death. Notwithstanding this impossibility in popular 
perception, he, Sudraka, is its author. Who he was and in which 
period he flourished would continue to occupy the attention of 
scholars as it has done over the past century or so. 
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poetic Flashes 


While the greatness of this mythical Stidraka as a playwright is 
beyond question, he having evolved a play out of a mosaic of 
conflicting situations with unflagging interest, his greatness as a poet 
has not met with as much notice of connoisseurs as it should have. 
An instance par excellence of this is his description in Act V of a 
rainy day with sky overcast with as many as forty different similes, 
fancies and metaphors, perhaps the largest number, for the 
description of a given phenomenon in the entire range of Sanskrit 
literature. The clouds of the day are compared to the hearts of 
separated women: viyuktavanitāhrdayānukārāh!, they are as dark as 
the lordly elephants: gajendramalinaih? or the wet Tamala leaves: 
ārdratamālapatramalinaih? or the herd of buffaloes: 
mahisakulanilaih* or the dark snakes: nilaih sandram ivahibhir 
jaladharail? or a parasol-like canopy for the world, 
jaladacchatrāpidhānanē. They rush against each other like elephants 
gaja ivanyonyam abhidravantali!. With their thunder jump up the 
peacocks which appear fanning the sky with their spread out 
plumage: yesam raveņa sahasotpatitair mayuraih khan vījyateš. 
They envelop the moon as do the men who bring disgrace to their 
families, the renunciation, Sarnnyasa: samnyasah kuladūsaņair iva 
janair meghair vrtaš candramah?. The lightning in them is like a 
woman of low family who does not stay. at one place : vidyun 
nicakulodgateva yuvatir naikatra santisthate!9. It also serves as a 
golden torch for scouting the palaces: kaficanadipikeva racitā 
prāsādasaūcāriņī!!. The cloud is looked upon as king whose 
showers are its arrows which on account of their white colour appear 
bejewelled: dharapatair manimayašaraih!2. Since a king is to have 
a flag, it is the lightning which serves as the same for the cloud king. 
The cranes are this king's white turban and the lightning the chowrie. 
The condition of the sky at the time the playwright describes with 
an unmatched chain of fancies: 
vidyudbhir jvalatīva kham vihasatīvoccair balākāšatair 
māhendreņa vivalgatīva dhanusā dhārāšarodgāriņa! 
vispastāšaniniķsvanena rasatīvāghūrņatīvānilair i 
nīlaih sāndram ivahibhir jaladharair 
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*The sky is as if blazing owing to lightning flashes, as if 
laughing boisterously owing to hundreds of cranes, as if galloping 
about owing to Indra's rainbow discharging arrows in the form of 
showers, as if shouting up owing to the very distinct noise of 
thunder, as if reeling due to winds and as if throwing incense densely 
owing to the dark snake-like clouds.” 

Even outside of this lengthy description which in volume and 
innovation in going in for divining appropriate standards of 
comparison, almost a feat indeed, his similes and metaphors have 
freshness and novelty about them. His stanza 


limpatīva tamo 'ngani varsatīvāfijanam nabhaķi 
asatpurusaseveva drstir viphalatam gatāui 


in describing the pitch darkness clinging to (lit. besmearing) the 
limbs as it were and giving the appearance of the sky showering 
forth collyrium leading to the failure of the eyesight—and here 
comes the most unusual of the similes—like the service to a bad 
person, is well-known enough. Egually well-known are his other 
stanzas or prose passages like sukham hi duhkhany anubhuya 
Sobhate ghanāndhakāresv iva dipadar$anam!6, “happiness indeed 
shines after experience of miseries like the sight of a lamp in the 
midst of pitch darkness” occurring in the context of Carudatta 
running down his poverty which has striking parallel in Kalidasan 
statement yad evopanatam duhkhat sukham tad rasavattaram 

(Vikramorvasiya, 111.21) 

or chidresv anarthā bahulībhavanti!! 

"troubles multiply at weak points” occurring in the context of 
evidence after evidence going against Cārudatta or ayam patah 
samvrta eva Sobhate,'® “this cloth looks good when folded only” 
Occurring in the context of the gambler Darduraka trying to hide 
himself from his colleague Sabhika by covering himself with an 
Upper garment but not able to do so for its having gone into tatters 
tē St of e's onan ee ee om 

o his lady love Madanika 


for his having attempted a rash deed or nišāvān ayaii 
= E I nisayam nastacandrayam 
durlabho margadarsakah;? “in the night with no moon it is tad 
2 get one who can show the way” occurring in the context of 

arviļaka. apprec tings Madariikai?s: Süggel ion to return the bunch 
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of stolen ornaments to Carudatta by posing as one of his kin, have 
become household words in Sanskrit. Nothing can be more creditable 
for the playwright than the fact that one of his stanzas 


alane grhyate hasti vāji valgasu grhyatel 
hrdaye grhyate nari yady elan nasti gamyatam ipt 


“an elephant is held by the tying chain, a horse by the reins, a woman 
by the heart. If you do not have this, then just get off" has been 
adopted as such by Visnušarman in his Pancatantra. 

The playwright is expert in delineating a phenomenon in all its 
repercussions. See what happens to a person when he turns poor: 


dāridryāt purusasya bandhavajano vākye na santisthate 
susnigdhā vimukhībhavanti suhrdah spharibhavanty 
āpadaķi 

sattvam hrāsam upaiti sīlašašinah kantih parimlāyate 
pāpam karma ca yat parair api krtam tat tasya 
sambhāvyateli”? 


“Owing to poverty a man's relatives do not stand up to or act up to 
his words, extremely intimate friends turn their faces away, the 
troubles multiply, the spirit gets low, the lustre of the moon of good 
character fades away, whatever sin others have committed is ascribed 
to him”. 
sangam naiva Ca kašcid asya kurute sambhāsate nādarāt 
samprāpto grham utsave$u dhaninam savajnam alokyatel 
durad eva mahajanasya viharaty alpacchado lajjaya 
manye nirdhanata prakamam aparam sastham 
mahapatakam!P? 
* *Nobody associates with him, nor talks to him respectfully, feeling 
shy, he in scanty clothes keeps a distance from big people, the rich 
men look at him with disdain on occasions of festivities in their 
houses. Poverty is the sixth big sin’. How life-like it is! The 
playwright has drawn a real sketch of the kind of experience a poor 
man has to undergo in life. 


Vocabulary 
It would be good to take a break form here anc. t 
the Gdesuitiey YSiñeerthenplaywsightihas, to describe people in 


and to pass on to 
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different vocations he permits himself the use of words going well 
with them, the words like gazda for pledge, the gambler Sabhika 
asks the loser Sarnvahaka who expresses his inability to pay up the 
ten Suvarnas that he is to pay: are gandam kuru kuru24, pratipurusa 
for a dummy, Sarvilaka uses the word after breaking in Carudatta's 
house to check whether the two men are feigning sleep or not: 
pratipurusam nivešayāmi””, I send in the dummy; for feigning the 
sleep he uses the word laksyasupta** in contrast to really asleep for 
which he has the word paramārthasupta. He has the device called 
agneya kīta*", the fire insect which can extinguish fire with its wings. 
In the gamblers' scene a number of words relevant to the game of 
dice are used. One such is patha in the sense of turn, mama pathah 
mama pathah?$, it is my turn, it is my turn, the gamblers quarrel 
among themselves about their turn. The other word is katta, the 
sound of the throwing of the dice: kattāšabdo mano harati29. 

Still other words are tretā the Tray, pāvara the Deuce, nardita 
the Ace and kata the Four: 
Dardurakah— tretahrtasarvasvah pavarapatanac ca 

SositaSarirah 
narditadaršitamārgaļ katena vinipatito yami 39 

The other peculiar words are vyagharita?!, fried, occurring in 
the speech of Sakara which shows the origin of the much used Hindi 
word, baghar; bhojaka, dignitary occurring in the Sakara’s address 
aho adhikaranabhojakahl??, O the court dignitaries; vadhyapalika, 
the turn to kill occurring in the context of the Candalas who clamour 
to claim turn in Carudatta's execution: aye mamatra vadhyapalika 


(mama vadhyapalika)**: dvārbhāva in the sense of means occurring 


in the context of the judge describing his duties: dvārbhāve 
paratattvabaddhahrdayalr 

The playwright seems to have a liking for certain words. One 
such is kalyavarta in the sense of trifle, bagatelle which is used seven 
times in the play in different contexts and With reference to different 
Objects; in the context of quarrel between the 
gamblers where one of them Darduraka intending to assist the loser 
Sarnvāhaka speaks of the ten Suvarnas as just kalyavarta to which 
the other gambler, Sabhika, the Winner, objects, nanu dasasuvarnam 
kalyavartam bhanati5; in the context of Madanikā— 
“Tika bayarane Küranena ubhayam: apti sapi yo Wikyiptam?6, 
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Carudatta murdering Vasantasena for the sake of a little money, 
arthakalyavartasya karanat?! and so on. 

The word drona occurs twice in the play, first in the company 
of megha?* and the other time in that of vrst??, the occasion being 
the sudden unexpected fulsome help at the last moment. Drona is 
explained on the authority of texts on Astronomy as the cloud that 
fills the crops: dronali sasyaprapurakah: 


avarto nirjalo meghah sanwvartas ca bahudakah! 
puskaro duskarajalo dronah sasyaprapurakalt 


A few more noticeable words over here. Khalīkriyate the play 
uses in the sense of crushed, ill-treated: ayam dyutakarali sabhikena 
khalikriyate.^ Saristhapana in it means consolation: sazisthapana 
priyatamā virahāturāņām*!. The derivatives from dus like dūsaņa, 
dūsita are used in a variety of meanings far removed from each other. 
At one place dūsaņa has the meaning of breaking in, burglary: 
paragrhadiisananiscitaikaviram™, at another place of imputing a 
motive: Adhikaranikah—grahanam canilasyeva carudattasya 
diisanam*. Diisita in one place means apprehensive: Carudattah— 
prabhavati yadi dharmo dūsitasyāpi me 'dya^, at another place 
loosened: disiteyam bhumih ksaraksina and at still another place 
contanimated, soiled and tarnished: Sareneva visaktena dusitenasmi 
diisitah*®, kevalam dusitari yasah*" 

It will be a good idea if some younger scholars were to take up 
the linguistic appraisal of the play under the guidance of a senior 
one. It will be a rewarding study indeed, not undertaken so far. Too 
much has been written on topics like the date and the author of the 
work or its characters or the state of the society and culture depicted 
in it. But the study in areas like its in-depth linguistic and stylistic 
analysis still remains a desideratum. 


Word-pictures 

Whenever the playwright is to describe a particular event he 
goes on all fours to sketch it in all its decibles, be it gambling, theft 
or court trial or execution. He likes to make his spectators or readers 
to have a full view of it in all its details. How the gamblers gamble, 
how the loser dodges the winner, how he tries to um eee 
how. he, is. caught and thrashed, how even though g 
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the sound of the throw of the dice irresistible, how his companion 
out to help quarrels with the one chasing him and in the Course of 
that throws dust in his eyes, and provides an opportunity to his friend - 
to slip away. The entire scene is captured as such. The same is the 
case with the court scene. An employee cleans the court-room, 
arranges the seats. Enters the judge, the Adhikaranika, together with 
the Assessors, the Sresthin and the Kayastha. Call is given to the 
plaintiffs to file their suit. The case is argued, the person charged 
with crime is questioned, the witnesses are called for and are cross- 
examined, and the judgement delivered subject to its ratification by 
the final arbiter, the king. It is interesting to note from the words of 
the judge as to the kind of people he has to deal with, the people 
who hide truth, who when provoked would admit to crime, the 
people who though good otherwise would utter half truth—a 
situation that has remarkable similarity with the one prevailing in 
courts in India in the present time. That the judiciary in the time of 
the playwright was not free from the influence of the executive is 
also hinted at. The judge initially is not in a mood to hear the case 
of Šakāra under the apprehension that it could be a complicated one 
and says that his case cannot be taken up. But when he (Sakara) 
threatens to report against him to the king, he yields and agrees to 
admit the case. 

Coming to the theft scene, we find that it is depicted in the play 
Step by step. It is early hours. The thief Sarvilaka makes a breach 


no woman around. As a good sign for him he 
finds the earth loose and a pile of rubbish drawn out by the mice. 


he has no option except 


dy, i 
quadrangle but She doosthzouph-whicien s E t Somes ito the 


ass now being old, 


ME 
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screeches. He first thinks of sprinkling water on it to silence the 
screeching but finds it inadvisable for the sound it may generate if 
splashed. He then waits outside the door and finding two persons 
inside asleep first wants to make sure as to whether they are actually 
asleep or feigning it. He sends in a dummy first. He finds in the 
quadrangle only musical instruments inferring thereby that the owner 
of the house is poor. But he has to make sure that he is really so 
and has no wealth buried underground. For this he adopts the tactic 
of scattering magical seeds. Their not expanding convinces him that 
the owner is really poor. At this crucial moment the dream speech 
of the jester in which he requests sleeping Carudatta to take 
possession of the bunch of gold ornaments makes him take 
possession of them and decamp. 

The entire scene shows the playwright's intimate acquaintance 
with the methods, the means and the strategy of the thieves or the 
art of theft, if it can be called as such. Interestingly, there are patron 
deities for such activities like Kumara Kartikeya to whom prayers 
are offered before undertaking them or at the end when the mission 
is successful. The thieves call themselves Skandaputras, the sons of 
Skanda: prathamam etat skandaputrāņām siddhilaksaņam*. It is a 
matter of investigation as to how Skanda came to be associated with 
such nefarious activities. Further, the thief refers to certain ācāryas, 
the authorities on the art like Kanakašakti who have recorded four 
types of burglary, the Sandhi-bhedas, the pulling out of the baked 
bricks, the cutting through of the unbaked ones, the sprinkling of 
those made of earth clods and chipping of those of made of wood. 
The other ācāryas referred to are Bhāskaranandin and Yogacarya. 
The latter the thief claims as his teacher who has given him a magic 
ointment which would render him invisible to police and make him 


immune to attack by a weapon: 
vaya, namah kanakasaktaye 


namo naradaya kumarakarttikey L c 
brahmanya-devaya, devavrataya, namo bhaskaranandine, 
namo yogacaryaya yasyaham prathamaļi Sisyaht 
tena ca paritustena yogarocana me datial š 
` anaya hi samālabdham na mam draksyanti raksinaht 
jam notpadayisyatilt? 


sastram ca patitam gatre ru 
For a thief even the symbol of Brahminhood, the sacred thread 


a E rn acbonaplishraant of kir piston optan N 
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nama brahmanasya mahad upakaranadravyam, višesato 
'smadvidhasya.5% 

The playwright's penchant for detail and drawing of word 
pictures is noticeable in his description of the mansion of 
Vasantasenā with its fabulous eight quadrangles where each and 
every object gets a minute notice in a style reminiscent of that of 
Bana. That such a rich courtezan should have fallen in love with 
poor Carudatta (with his house with screeching doors and plaster 
worn off and with his son playing with a clay cart) is a contrast 
which the playwright only was capable of conjuring up. There is 
dvandva here, the dvandva between affluence and penury, between 
a handsome and pious but a pauper merchant and a fabulously rich 
courtezan. It is again a contrast that a cowherd boy takes over the 
reins of the kingdom by deposing the ruler and one who was waiting 
for the final blow on him becoming a ruler of the part of the 
kingdom. It is all a contrast, the dvandva, which lends the 
Mrcchakatika a character unique in the annals of India's and perhaps 
the world's dramatic literature. 

The playwright has an uncanny insight into human psychology: 
How even lowly persons can exhibit noble tendencies in certain 
situations much against the spirit of their calling. It is the force of 
their heart that transforms them to attempt to turn a new leaf. 

arvilaka is so attached to Madanikā that he wants to rescue her from 
serfdom—though in the process he has to stoop to even stealing. 


What is noteworthy here is the motive and not the act itself. Sarvilaka 


is a thief, living by theft, he turns to theft to free his lady love from 
the bondage of slavery, 


! a noble deed indeed, though sought to be 
achieved by ignoble means, a Symptom of contradictions in life, 
something that is a fact of it. Vasantasenā is a courtezan but much 
against the spirit of her calling falls in for Carudatta by the sheer 
pull of his qualities. His magnanimity to the point of reducing 
a) to penury is the magnet for her. At this point she is just a 
h y love and not a courtezan, Anything or any being belonging to 
T ENDE. she owns, Since Rohasena is Carudatta's son, she has 
Mole iki fume: She takes off her ornaments to enable him to 
with the child of art When she notices him pining for it finding it 


with a clay Mah Qa HEN en merehantasqior Wil to play 
> rechakatika—the incident Which has provided 
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the title to the play—which is a fine psychological study in 
capturing beings in their genuine moral form different from the one 
which they have to keep up in public. 


Psycho-analysis 


The play shows its composer a good psychologist. In most of 
the situations he depicts the inner conflict raging in the minds of 
the characters. This is so with Sarvilaka out to commit theft, with 
the gamblers out to play the game of dice, the mother of Vasantasena 
in the act of identifying the ornaments in the court, the judge trying 
Carudatta and the Candalas preparing to executing him. Every one 
of them is conscious of the lowly nature and the impropriety of the 
work he is doing or is called upon to do and still engaging himself 
or herself in it. This is the inner conflict, the antardvandva which 
the playwright has effectively portrayed. Sarvilaka, a Brahmin, is 
conscious of the high traditions of his family: 


aham hi caturvedavido ‘pratigrahakasya putrah $arvilako 
nama brahmanahi 

Madanikaganikartham akaryam anutisthamil.. 

kastam evam madanikaganikarthe brahmanakulam tamasi 


patitam, athava ama patitahP" 


dhig astu khalu daridryam anirveditapaurusam! 
yad etad garhitam karma nindami ca karomi cal 2 


In the gamblers scene Darduraka's words, though ostensibly 
uttered in praise of gambling, do betray a streak of aversion for it: 


sarvam nastam dyūtenaiva.”* ais 
The judge trying Cārudatta rues his calling in having to try a 


person of the qualities and calibre of Cārudatta. He has to cross- 


examine him. That is the legal procedure. But mark the agony of his 
words: nanu vyavaharas tvam precha 
evidence mounts against him. He has to sentence a person 
whom he adores. He dilutes his judgemen 
ing a Brahmin. He awards him only exile even for 


(Carudatta’s) be xile 
the crime of murder with which he 15 charged and which is proved 


by all the evidence available. It i liffe 
whom the case is referred for final adjudic 


aid àáwards.death. penalty, Even the Candalas take Jong to carry out 
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the execution. It is clear that in their heart of hearts they do not want 
to kill Carudatta. One of them gives a poignant expression to his 
feelings when he asks people to get away and not to have a look at 
a good man losing his life with the simile of the golden pitcher 
sinking with its rope gone asunder which could not be more telling, 
Their reluctance to carry out the ghastly act is also manifest in the 
time they take to carry it out. They talk among themselves. When 
one of them refers to Cārudatta without an honorific, the other 
objects: aryacarudattam nirupapadena nāmnā 'lapasi.55 He even 
goes to the extent of saying that even though born in the Candala 
family they are not Cāņdālas. Cāņdālas are they, implicating 
obliquely the judiciary and the monarchy, who ill-treat a good man. 
It is obvious from this as to how painful it was for the executioners 
to carry out the execution. It is a cry of anguish on their part when 
they say atra rajaniyogah khalv aparādhyati”*, the order of the 
master is at fault, aparādhyati, here. The execution of Cārudatta is 
an aparādha even for the executioners! It was for no reason that the 
Sword drawn by one of them to kill Cārudatta had missed the mark. : 


Playwright’s knowledge of other Disciplines 


The playwright had a good grasp of the various disciplines like 
music, the science of omens and so on. The knowledge of music is 
noticeable in Carudatta’s appreciation of the singing of Rebhila 
which is described as impassioned and sweet, smooth and distinct 
and full of emotion as also charming and attractive and is 
characterized by sweet voice, harmonized notes of the lute, high 
Pitches, mingled with different Mūrcchanās, even on syllables, low 
at the close, controlled with utmost ease and repeated twice in 
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The knowledge and belief in omens has evidence for it in the 
throbbing of the right arm, spandate daksino bhujal?* of Aryaka, a 
good omen for men, getting sword from Candanaka out to inspect 
the vehicle and that of the throbbing of the left eye of Carudatta, a 
bad omen, when he gets a call from the court, savyam me spandate 
caksuli??, the other bad omens noticed by him being the harsh notes 
of a crow perched on a dried up tree in the direction of the sun and 
a coiled cobra blocking his path. The judge in the court being told 
that the king's brother-in-law has come to file a suit considers it a 
bad omen corroborating it with the mundane phenomenon of the 
eclipse at the very sunrise indicating the downfall of a great man: 
Adhikaranikah—katham prathamam eva rastriyasyalah kāryārthī? 
yatha suryodaya uparāgo mahāpurusanipātam eva kathayatii © And 
that is precisely what happens. Cārudatta is charged with the heinous 
crime of murdering Vasantasenā and is sentenced to death. 


Acquaintance with Regional Practices 


While going through the play one cannot but be struck with the 
playwright's intimate acquaintance with certain habits associated 
with certain regions of the country. After the royal command 
consequent upon the escape of Aryaka that each and every vehicle 
is to be inspected, a covered carriage passing through the main road 
is first inspected by Captain Candanaka. Finding Aryaka therein he, 
out to help him, tells the other Captain Viraka that it carries 
Vasantasena but his demeanour and his flip- flop with the word arya 
and arya arouse suspicion in him with the result that he wants to 
carry out the inspection himself to which the former objects. As for 
his flip-flop he has the explanation that he being a southerner is 
indistinct in his speech: vayam daksinatya avyaktabhasinah®”. 

He then comes out with a lengthy list of languages and.dialects 


he knows and is free to use any expression. With the possibility of 
t, he thinks of the device 


being cornered, with Viraka still insisten d 
of picking up quarrel in the line of the people of Karnataka: 
karnatakalahaprayogari karomi2 which according to 
Srinivasacharya 1s suskakalaha, picking up a quarrel for no reason. 
The Kannadigas might have had this habit during the playwright’s 
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Quaint Ideas 


The playwright also seems to have strange ideas about the use 
of Sanskrit. Women using it he does not seem to appreciate as can 
be inferred from the words of the Vidusaka: 


mama tāvad dvabhyam eva hasyam jayate—striya 
samskrtam pathantya manusyeņa ca kākalīm 
gayata! strī tāvat sariskrtam pathantī 
dattanavanasyeva adhikam sususabdarm karoti! 6? 


*For my part two things make me laugh: a woman reading 
Sanskrit and a man singing Kakali. A woman readirig Sanskrit aloud 
like a young cow having a new rope passed through her nostrils 
makes too much of sū sit sound.” 


Special Features of the Play 


. The special features of the Mrcchakatika which have received 
notice of scholars are the plethora of characters from all walks of 
life, high and low, noble and ignoble, polite and impolite, pious and 

-impious and the number of Prakrits, as many as eight indicating the 
proficiency of the playwright in all of them. 


SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


Caste and Profession : Liberality of Approach 


The Mrcchakatika depicts a kind of society which had certain 
peculiarities that distinguish it from the traditional type. Let us take 
up the caste system first. The hero of the play Carudatta is a Brahmin 
by caste and a merchant by profession with his house in the quarters 
of the merchants, sresthicatvara.94 He does not hold on to the 
traditional Brahmin profession of a priest or of a teacher. In the time 
of the Mrcchakatika caste was no barrier to the rise of a person to a 
higher position even if belonging to a low caste, as is clear from 
the fake quarrel that Candanaka picks up with Viraka in the incident 
of inspecting a carriage. Both are police captains, called Senapatis 
in the play. While one of them is from a barber community, the other 
eee to the community of shoe-makers. Both of "them run 
revecis ap Pn hs basis nf their loscoaste which heir quarrel 

: Maka who engages himself in burglary and boasts of 
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his skill in breaking into the houses is a Brahmin by caste. He has 
no qualms in using his sacred thread, yajfopavita, the symbol of 
his Brahminhood as the measuring tape® for making a hole in the 
wall as also as a bandage for snake-bitten finger. His Brahminhood 
is awakened when the Vidtsaka in the dream-speech asks Carudatta 
to take possession of the bunch of gold ornaments to relieve him of 
the worry of its safe keeping. He first is prompted to take hold of it 
but desists from it saying that it is not proper to harass a nobly born 
person who is in similar circumstances: grhnami athava na yuktam 
tulyavastham kulaputrajanam pidayitum, tad gacchami.© 

It is only when the Vidusaka says that he would be cursed if he 
were not to take possession of the bunch of ornaments in the name 
of the wish of the cows and the Brahmins, bho vayasya! šāpito "si 
gobrahmanakamyaya yady etat suvarnabhandam na grhnāsi?", that 
he turns to taking hold of the ornaments: anatikramaņīyā bhagavatī 
gokāmyā brahmanakamya ca&, the cow-wish and the Brahmin-wish 
are not to be transgressed. So I take this. 

Coming to the last Act of the play we find even the Candalas 
saying that they are Candalas because they are born in the Candala 
family. Actually the Cāņdālas are those who punish a noble person 
like Cārudatta. And finally, and that is the last blow on the caste 
system, it is a cowherd boy, gopaladaraka, who deposes the ruling 
king and taking over the kingdom from him shares a part of it with 
Brahmin Carudatta. In his escape from the prison, it is Candanaka, 
a cobbler by caste, who had helped him by concealing his identity 
at the time of the inspection of the carriage and by handing over a 
sword to him. The carriage having reached the house of Carudatta 


for which it was meant; it was supposed to be carrying Vasantasena 
hat but had boarded another carriage 


who was heading for t à 
mistakenly as had Aryaka; it is the latter, Carudatta, a Brahmin, who 
m of having no fear from 


assures him when he takes refuge with hi r 
him, abhayam Saranagatasya 69 It is he who has fetters from his foot 


removed and advises him for fear of being detected to move on with 


the same carriage. . 
The sum total of the discussion only leads to the point with 


which we had started that in the Mrcchakatika people belonging to 
any, caste, high or low, were free to choose for themselves any 


profe ssion they Weedairheopeople,of dew gaste Were mot eternally 
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condemned to follow the vocations of their caste. And vice versa. 
That does not mean that the caste system did not exist or was any 
the less rigid. The Šūdras were not allowed to recite the Vedas. The 
judge reprimands Sakara when he accuses him of partiality, kim 
paksapātena vyavaharo drsyate!. The judge gets furious and says 
Vedarthan prākrtas tvam vadasi na ca te jihvā nipatita,” a low caste 
fellow, you are talking of the sense of the Vedas, yet your tongue 
has not fallen off. In the court the Kayastha was the Assessor along 
with the Sresthin but his standing in society did not elicit respect. 
He was compared to a snake. The court is kayasthasarpaspadam."? 
As for a customary rule the Brahmins were not to be awarded 
capital punishment. They were avadhyas even if having committed 
heinous crimes like murder. The judge after hearing the case and 
finding Carudatta guilty of the murder of Vasantasena on the basis 
of the evidence available awards, quoting Manu, the punishment of 
banishment from the country with all possessions intact: 


ayam hi pātakī vipro na vadhyo manur abravīti 
rastrad asmat tu nirvasyo vibhavair aksataih sahai”? 


It is a different matter that the king did not uphold the judgement 
and altered it to capital punishment for which he drew from 
Carudatta the censure of being thoughtless: aho avimrsyakart raja 
pālakah."4 

Interestingly, a person of the high caste, a Brahmin for instance, 
even though engaging himself in the most lowly and despicable act 
of burglary was conscious of his high birth: aham hi caturvedavido 

pratigrāhakasya putrah šarvilako nama.75 
: That Was perhaps the reason that the noble streak coming from 
his family did not completely forsake him even there. He reassures 


Madanikā when she gets alarmed at his speaking of committing a 
rash act that he does not rob a woman with ornaments like a Creeper 
in blossom, nor does he take aw 


amassed for 


no musņāmy abalām vibhūsa i am ivai ani 
o musnamy ab saņavatīm phullam ivaham latam 
viprasvam na harāmi kā, = id 
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dhatryutsamgagatam harami na tathā bālam dhanārthī 
kvacit 
kāryākāryavicāriņī mama matiš caurye "pi nityam sthitam 


Possibility of Redemption of the Fallen 


Now, the spotlight is to be shifted to another interesting aspect 
of the Mrcchakatika. In its time a courtezan or a prostitute had a 
chance to be redeemed and, once fallen, was not to remain 
condemned or confined to that profession for ever, the society not 
accepting her in the family fold. Sarvilaka steals ornaments to buy 
freedom for Madanika. Vasantasena marks her look as she is 
engaged in a talk with him and infers from that that he is the same 
person who wants to make her a free woman: sa jana etam icchaty 
abhujisyam kartum"". 
After she is freed, she is accepted as a bride: 
Šarvilakah—sudrstah kriyatam esa širasa vandyatam janaht 
yatra te durlabham praptam vadhiisabdavagunthanamit"® 


She has got the title of vadhū which is difficult to secure. As 
was Madanika accepted as vadhū so was Vasantasenā herself: 
Sarvilakah—Vasantasene! paritusto raja bhavatim vadhūša- 
bdenanugrhnáti,? the king (it is Cārudatta who is styled here as such 
since he was made the ruler of Kušāvatī by Aryaka on ascension to 
the throne by deposing Palaka) highly pleased [with you] favours 
you with the title of vadhu [a lawfully wedded 
wife]. She is offered by Sarvilaka to Carudatta with the veil on, in 
the style of a vadhū: vasantasenam avagunthya carudattam prati®, 

Even the prostitutes and courtezans in the time of the 
Mrcchakatika could become vadhus, the legally wedded wives! 


Custom of Sati 


The custom of Sati was not only prevalent in the time of the 
Mrcchakatika but also glorified. The moment Dhūtā, the wife of 
Carudatta, gets the news that he is to be executed, she gets ready to 
commit Sati. Even the consideration of the care of her son Rohasena 
in the absence of both the parents losing their life does not weigh 


with her. She tells the child who is clinging to e S to Edere 
d not i : jata! mun a viehnam kurusva . SNC 
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wants to predecease Carudatta so that she may not have to hear the 
unpleasant news of his death: bibhemy 
āryaputrasyāmangalākarņanāt*?. She is even prepared to court the 
sin which as per the reproduction of the views of the sages by the 
Vidüsaka, accrues if a Brahmin women were to mount the funeral 
pyre without the body of the husband on it: varam papacaranam, 
na punar āryaputrasyāmangalākarņnam??. 

The glorification of Sati comes when the release of Carudatta 
from execution is attributed to the determination of the chaste wife 
to enter into fire: aho satyah prabhavah, yato jvalanapra- 
vesavyavasayenaiva priyasamagamam prāpitā**. 


Religions 


In the time of the Mrcchakatika the Brahmanical religion with 
its gods and goddesses, vows and fasts, heaven and hell and 
sacrificial system was prevalent. Buddhism also flourished alongside 
though not favourably looked upon, the sight of a Sramana at the 
very start of an activity being considered inauspicious. There is 
mention in the work of the paraphernalia of the Buddhist monks, 
their kasaya garments, the cīvaras. A Bhiksu is shown in the play 
to wash them and leave them on a pile of dry leaves for drying, the 
water dripping from them reviving Vasantasenā buried by Sakara 
underneath. The Bhiksus addressed the commoners as buddhopasaka 
and buddhopāsikā. Their possessions, dandakundikabhajana and 
their Viharas all find accurate mention in the work. It seems the State 
did exercise some power in matters of appointment of religious heads 
as should be clear from Carudatta's order about Sthavaraka’s 
appointment as chief monk of all the Vihāras in the country, 
Cārudattah—at prthivyari sarvaviharesu kulapatir ayam kriyatam.® 


Slavery 


The slavery was in existence in the time of th 

inie e play. The slave 
could be bought - Sarnvahaka offers himself for sale—and could be 
made free on payment, unless the owner were to waive off payment 
as in the case of Madanika who was made abhujisya*6 by 
Vasantasenā, with no payment. The State could also grant freedom 
from bondage. Sthāvaraka Ceta was freed by Cārudatta on becomin 
king: suvrtto ‘daso bhavatu.1 £ 
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Judicial System 


Now, a word about the judicial system. There was a regular 
judicial procedure with the court, the judge, the assessors and a hall 
which provided seating arrangements. Anybody could come and file 
a suit. As a matter of fact, a call was given inviting people who want 
their cases to be heard: kah ka iha karyarthi. The judge was 
appointed by the king and held office at his pleasure, as evidenced 
by Šakāra episode where he, the judge, first declines to admit his 
case on the plea that the court programme is already crowded but 
relents when he, Šakāra, threatens that he would report against him 
to his brother-in-law, the king, and have him replaced by another 
judge: yadi na dršyate tadāvuttam rajanam palakam bhaginipatim 
vijfiapya etam adhikaranikam durikrtyatranyam adhikaraņikam 
sthapayisyami.8 

It was left to the discretion of the judge to summon witnesses. 
The evidence accruing was committed to writing. The judge was 
conscious of the difficulties that lay in store for him in deciding a 
case. People would give garbled version of the events, they would 
speak half-truths and so on. He would, therefore, give full 
opportunity to the accused to defend himself. The confession of the 
accused had to be secured before the judge gave his judgement. The 
judgement was in the nature ofthe recommendation to the king who 
was the final authority to award punishment. The king does not agree 
with the recommendation of the judge in the case of Carudatta. He 
alters it from banishment to capital punishment, which he condemns 
in the strongest terms, attributing it to his bad counsellors. His 
condemnation is based on two scores—one, he, a Brahmin, is being 
killed; and two, the other procedure of putting him in the ordeal of 
poison, water, scale and fire was not resorted to, indicating thereby 
that there were other means to judge a person: 


visasalilatulagniprarthite me vicare 
krakacam iha šarīre viksya datavyam adyal 
atha ripuvacanad va brahmanam mam nihansin 
palasi narakamadhye putrapautraih sametalhl 
A person condemned to the gallows was taken in a procession, 
d sandal paste marks and the garland of 


wearing red garments, re š ked almost 
yim flowers grown in the cemetry. The occasion marked aimos 
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like a show for the people. The criminal could be killed by the sword 
or impaled. The execution was carried out b 
hangmen. 

As would appear from the above, the Mrcchakatika is a good 


mirror to the society of its times to some aspects of which attention 
has been drawn here. 


y Candalas, the 


NOTE 


The study is based on the Mrcchakatika, Bharatiya Vidya 
Prakashan, Varanasi, Delhi 1993. 

Time has moved on. From the 6!" or the 7th Century A.D. it has 
passed into the 21* century. But the human society has basically 
remained the same with its finer and baser instincts with their 
inevitable contradictions. It is not all roses with no thorns. It is not 
all good with no evil. As a matter of fact, how can one know what 
is good if there were no evil. How could one appreciate Krsna if 


there were no Karsa? How could one appreciate Rama if there were 
no Ravana? 
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Contribution of Bhagavan 
Valmiki to Welfare of Society 





Bhagavān Valmiki, the foremost of the poets, vrsabhah kavinam, 
is credited with the authorship of two Rāmāyaņas, one the 
Ramayana that goes with his name, the Vālmiki Ramayana and 
the other, the Yogavāsistha Mahārāmāyaņa. The first describes 
the life story of Sri Rama, the ideal king who on account of his 
myriad qualities has come to be accepted as one of the 
incarnations of Lord Visnu and the other reproduces the 
instruction of the sage Vasistha to Rama to lift him up from the 
stage of depression and sadness to which he had sunken. Both 
these Rāmāyaņas with their elevating themes have a message 
for humanity. Ramayana is a combination of two words, Rama 
and ayana. Ayana means path. It is the same ayana that is found 
in such words as Daksinayana, Uttarāyaņa. The path of Rama 
is so uplifting that in its own interest humanity needs to follow 
it. It represents the victory of good over bad, virtue over vice, 
piety over sin. From what happens ultimately to bad, vice and 
sin, humanity has itself to deduce as to how it has to conduct 
itself if it were not to invite ruin and destruction. By placing 
before the people the narrative of Sri Rama, Bhagavan Valmiki 
` has shown them the path that they need to follow if they have to 
survive and prosper. It was for his concern for their welfare that 
he chose to narrate the story of Rama in his Ramayana and to 
uplift it from its state of despair that he chose to compose the 
Yagavasisthamaharamayana. à ; 
Man is an animal is a well-known saying. It is the inculcation 
of dharma in him that transforms him from his primary state 
of an animal to that of an improved state of a human being. 
According to an old Sanskrit stanza it is the dharma that is 


something extra that the human beings have from the animals, 


dharmas tu tesám adhiko višesah; those who do not have it are 
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like animals, dharmena hinah pasubhih samanah. Now, the 
question is what the dharma is. It is defined variously in ancient 
texts. All told, it is a set of ethical principles that need to be 
observed to impart fitness to people to make them responsible 
and useful members of society. It is such people who lend 
cohesion to it and provide it sustenance. 

Since man is a social animal, he has to have a society where 
he can function. He cannot live in isolation. Even the seers and 
sages have to have Āšramas, hermitages to lead a Corporate 
life. The Āšramas are to be in forests or places away from cities 
and towns to enable hermits to practice meditation or engage 
in other spiritual pursuits or study and teaching undisturbed. Not 
that they were all celibates and recluses. Some of them would 
even marry and beget children. For the ordinary people the first 
unit of society was and still is the family. As member of the 
family a human being has his obligation to other members of 
it, to his brother/s, sister/s, father, mother, uncle/s and aunt/ 
s and so on. Bhagavān Vālmiki through his narrative of Rāma 
has tried to show the model relationship that should subsist 
between the members of a family. Rāma belonged to a family 
where the three of his other siblings were not his real brothers. 
Born of other mothers they were the step-brothers. Still they 
Were passionately attached to each other. Laksmaņa insisted 
on accompanying Rāma to the forest though it was not he who 
was asked to go to it and suffer all the hardships. Bharata on 
coming to know ofthe exile of Rāma felt extremely bad and went 
out of his way to go to Citrakūta to Persuade him to come back 
and assume the reins of the kingdom and on his not agreeing 
to it brought back with him his sandals that he put on the throne. 

AAS ganu ios EU EE waiting all the fourteen 
X C 9 according to him was its rightful 


aimed intent of ending his life if by any 
t to happen. When $ 


a Picting the life of Rama, 
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as to the kind of relationship that should subsist between a 
brother and a brother. 

Rama was an embodiment of total obedience to his father. 
A point that needs to be properly appreciated in the analysis of 
the Ramayana is that at no point was it Dašaratha who asked 
his eldest son Rama to go in exile. When Rama confronted him, 
he just kept mum with his head bent. It was too much for him 
to say what Kaikeyi wanted him to. With him staying silent, it 
was Kaikeyi who did the talking for him telling Rama of the two 
boons that the former had promised her which she wanted him 
to fulfil now; they being the coronation of Bharata as the king 
and the exile of Rama to the Dandaka forest for fourteen years. 
She asked Rama to 'unite his father with truth’, tàtam satyena 
yojaya. À man of character that he was, once Rama understood 
what the truth was, there was no getting away from it for him. 
The father had made the promise to his step-mother in the 
battlefield to fulfil her two wishes in appreciation of her efforts 
in saving his life. The step-mother did not express the wishes 
there and then. She had them kept in reserve to be fulfilled 
whenever she felt like asking for something. Now that she was 
asking, it would have been immoral on the part of the husband 
to go back on his promise and not to give her what she wanted. 
He would have been a liar if he were not to do so. The father 
could be proved to be true to his word if Rama were to offer 
himself to honour the two wishes of his step-mother in fulfilment 
of the promises made to her earlier, since they concerned him. 
And this is what he chose to do. 

To obey the elders, particularly the father, is the core of 
Indian culture. Rama symbolized it. When he was brought into 
the presence of his father, he found him listless. He did not 
greet him as usual. He could not make out the reason for it. 
Kaikeyi who was with him at the time chose to speak out and 
tell him that the father is speechless for fear of him, not willing 
to convey him something unpleasant. He had promised her two 
boons and had high regard for her, but was repenting now like 
a common man. Truth is the root of virtue. If Rama were to do 
whatever, pleasant or unpleasant, his father would have told him, 
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words, came out Rama with his stunning announcement: At the 
words of the king (my father) I can jump into fire, swallow poison 
and drown in the ocean. I do not speak the second time. That 
was Rama's devotion to his father. Dašaratha while lamenting 
for his son (Rama) says "I would have been happy were my son 
to disobey me, but that he will not do." 

Even though Kaikeyi had been cruel to Ràma, he had no 
rancour for her. He restrains Laksmana for being rude to her. 
As a matter of fact, there was a special kind of relationship 
between him and Kaikeyi. She had great affection for him. So 
did he for her. This was till Mantharà had poisoned her ears. 
The affection was such that when Mantharā broke the news of 
Rāma's coronation to her by awakening her from sleep, she felt 
so pleased that she gave her ornament as a reward for bringing 
her such good news. It was a well-knit family till the intervention 
of Mantharā with loving step-sons and step-mothers. Bhagavān 
Valmiki has shown that it is outsiders who sow the seeds of 
discord even in such families and one has to be careful of them. 

"Dayà dharma kà müla hai", compassion is the root of 
dharma (which is the mainstay of Society, as said earlier), has 
proclaimed Sant Tulasidas. Bhagavān Vālmīki through his 
conduct and character has tried to inculcate this virtue in 
society. He was compassionate not only to fellow human beings 
but also to all beings. He was badly shaken when he saw the 
female of a krauiica bird crying when its male companion was 
shot at by a hunter. So upset was he that he pronounced a curse 
on him not to have any respect in society till eternity. At that 
time he was proceeding to a river to take bath with his pupil 
Bharadvaja following him. Even when the blood-soaked bird was 
left behind in his movement forward, he could not take away his 
mind from it. That was his compassion even for a bird. 

Vālmiki would not countenance 

provocation. That is the me. 
Sita’s words to Rama when 
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and hermits of the forest who had approached him for these 
from the demons who were oppressing them, the promise that 
Rama could not go back on. To stake one's own life for the sake 
of others is the highest form of compassion which society needs 
for its well-being. 

There is another incident of compassion that directly 
concerns Valmiki. When Laksmana had left Sità in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy near his Āšrama, it was Valmiki who 
following her cries had approached her, consoled her by telling 
her that she should take it that she had come to her father's 
house with a different location, visayāntarastham...pitur 
niketam!, brought her to the guarters of lady hermits near his 
Āšrama and placed her in their care with a word for special 
consideration for her out of deference for him. When she had 
delivered the children, it was he who performed their birth rites 
and taught them the Rāmāyaņa that he had composed. When 
Rāma was performing the Ašvamedha sacrifice, he went to 
Ayodhya, though uninvited, set up his camp outside it and sent 
the young sons of Sītā to move about the streets of Ayodhyā 
singing the Rāmāyaņa, especially near the site ofthe sacrifice, 
particularly during the intervals to it to catch the ears of Rāma 
under a well laid out plan to unite Sita with him. The plan was 
that the people of Ayodhya were to mark the resemblance of 
the little ones with Rama which they did. With this the seer 
thought the doubt in their mind about Sītā's purity would be laid 
to rest. Rama wanted Sità to prove her chastity in the assembly. 
Sità was brought to it by Valmiki who made the sterling 
announcement about the same which needs to be reproduced 
in words of gold: 

bahuvarsasahasrāņi tapascarya maya kt! ———$— 
nopāšniyām phalarh tasya dusteyam yadi maithili IË 

“Let me lose all merit gained though practice of penance 


tà were impure." The tenth son of 


for thousands of years if Si : 
Pracetas he had never told a lie. On that basis he assures Rama 
has never committed a sin 


that the twins are his sons. He : 1 ë 
mentally, physically or verbally. With all this purity of his he 


testifies to the purity of Sita. How many sages and seers there 
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could be who could renounce for the sake of others that which 
is so dear to them and for acquiring which they had Striven 
so hard. 


Society has in its fold of all types of people. Valmiki is quite 
concerned.with their well-being. When Bharata approaches him 
in the forest Rama puts him certain q 


ueries by way of eliciting 
information from him if everything is well with him in the 


kingdom. Three or four of the queries are of particular interest 
in this connection and pertain to the common people. Rama 
enquires of Bharata whether the cultivators and dairy farmers 
are happy with him and the people are happy in trade and that 
whether he pays proper salary and allowance to the army and 
does not delay them. He further enquires whether a person of 
good conduct after proper investigation by competent people is 
sent to prison in his kingdom out of greed on false charges and 
whether the subjects insult him because of heavy extortion of 
taxes from them. All this shows the concern of Valmiki for the 
well-being of the common people. 

When Satrughna is to go to Mathurà to engage demon 
Lavana in fight Rama gives him some instructions. He asks him 
to endear himself to his army by maintaining it handsomely, 
well-fed, satisfied and cheered by friendly addresses. "Wealth, 


Women and relations will not be available to the troops where 
they will be placed, so they should be kept in good cheer", 
says he. 


_ The first thing after abduction of Sita was to trace her. 
Ràma was alone at that time with only Laksmana by his side. 
He did not give up nor did he lo 


strangers, 
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of the situations. Nothing can come in the way of the strong will, 
seems to be the idea Bhagavan Valmiki is trying to convey here. 

The Ramayana is full of pithy sayings about the way one 
should conduct oneself in life. They reflect Bhagavan Valmiki’s 
thinking on the subject. A few of such bear reproduction here 
by way of specimen: One should take such food as could be 
digested and not cause ailment.? One should do a thing at the 
opportune moment.* With initiative the people would not suffer 
even in difficult things.” Courage is strength; there is no greater 
strength than it, one who has it for him there is nothing that he 
cannot achieve. Not to be in low spirits is the root of prosperity. 
It is the supreme happiness.” There is no greater sin than 
violating somebody else's wife.8 Death is the penalty for one who 
has sex with one's real sister or the wife of his younger brother.” 
The strong-willed people do not give way to anger.!° He really 
is a man who controls the rising anger with forgiveness.!! Anger 
takes away everything; it is an enemy that takes away life, it is 
an enemy with the face of a friend, it is an exceedingly sharp 
sword.!? An angry man has no sense of what he should say and 
what not. There is no activity undeserving for him. For a person 
born in the world there are three instructors, the father, the 
mother and the teacher.!* By serving elders one gets everything 
in life-—heaven, wealth, knowledge, sons and happiness. 15 Those 
who do not side with their friends after they have their interest 
served, those ungrateful ones, when they die, even the wild 
animals would not eat.16 There is atonement prescribed for a 
butcher of a cow, a drunkard, a thief and a violator of a vow but 
not for an ungrateful person.” Whether rich or poor, happy or 
miserable, good or bad, a friend is the ultimate refuge fora 
person.!? x 

'The contribution of Bhagavan Valmiki to the welfare of 
society lies in giving direction to society by means of his theme 
and the wise statements interspersed in the course of his 
treatment of it that may lead it to the path of righteousness, the 


path suitable to its growth and development. His Ramayana is 


a standing testimony to his intense desire and unremitting effort 


f values among people of all times to make 
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immortal creation, the Ramayana. The reader or the listener 
while going through or listening to it cannot but feel the throb 
of his heart which pulsated to improve the quality of life of the 


people. This he alone could do. He was the sage, the Bhagavān: 
Valmikir bhagavān rsih.!? 
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Sanskrit Vocabulary of South 
East Asia 


mn 


Even a casual visitor to Southeast Asia with a Sanskrit background 
is struck with the presence of Sanskrit words in the vocabularies of 
the languages there. It fills his heart with great satisfaction to notice 
the wide prevalence of Sanskrit in the vast stretches going by the 
name of Southeast Asia with a variety of languages and dialects and 
sub-dialects, a standing testimony to the close cultural links between 
India and Southeast Asia. The absorption of so much of Sanskrit 
must have been a gradual process spanning several centuries of 
acculturation. 

It may well be argued that language is not the only link between 
countries and regions; there could be, indeed there are, other links 
as well, links of ethnicity, history, religion, mythology and so on 
but everything said and done, it is the linguistic link which is the 
most important for its being the most basic one pertaining as it does 
to expression, something through which a man gives vent to his 
thoughts, ideas and feelings. That Sanskrit could make such deep 
inroads into languages of Southeast Asia speaks volumes for its 
expressiveness which must have provided the need to the speakers 
of these languages over the ages to adopt words from it—in the case 
of some languages like Thai the adoption is an ongoing process— 
and integrate them with words of their own, a phenomenon we are 
witnessing in the case of English in India these days which has 
resulted in the adoption of enormous number of words from. it by. 
Indian languages which have come to be accepted as much original 
as the original Indian words. Their translations attempted in many 
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cases have remained moribund with people merrily using English 
words even in their vernacular conversation for want of better 
equivalents, something that had happened in the case of Persian and 
Arabic, words from which had percolated in large numbers in Indian 
languages in ages gone by for their better expressiveness. What is 
happening in the case of English or had happened earlier in the case 
of Arabic and Persian in India happened in Southeast Asia as well. 
Words of Sanskrit that ‘migrated’ from India are no longer Sanskrit 
words at present, they are local words now. They have been 
assimilated into the respective languages and in some cases given 
their own meaning. This has resulted in the evolution of an 
interesting phenomenon of *connect' and *disconnect'; the words do 
maintain some connection, however indistinct, with their originals 
to make their identification with them possible, yet they are not the 
same, having assumed a different form in accordance with the 
phonology of the language into which they have been assimilated. 
Once integrated into the mainstream of the respective languages 
these foreign words give up their foreign tag and become part and 
parcel of the current coin in them. To the Sanskritists of India they 
may be Sanskrit words, if they are tatsamas, of the form resembling 
to Sanskrit or words of Sanskrit origin if they are tadbhavas, derived 
from Sanskrit. To ordinary men and women who speak the language 
they are the words of their own language and not words come from 
any other source, words borrowed and assimilated. They are their 
words reflecting very much as they do their ethos. In this connection, 
Iam tempted to recount my own experience. It is some two decades 
I was going to Kuala Lumpur from Bangkok by train. I had with 
me the name and address of a person I was to meet there. As the 
train was nearing Kuala Lumpur I took out the address book. It 
carried the address “Uttara Long", Kuala Lumpur. Unable to make 
sure as to what “Uttara Long" was, whether it was the name of a 


locality or a road or a Street, I enquired of the conductor of the 
compartment. He looked at the address book and said “ 
Malaysian word which means north”. 


delighted me. Well, uttara is Malaysian. As is with uttara, so with 


other Sanskrit words. They are at present ei s 
à ith 
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Now, when through an attempt like the present one, the people 
of Southeast Asia will be made aware that what is their's is India's 
also, they cannot but be impressed with the thought of sharing what 
is common with each other. And that is precisely the aim of the 
present attempt. It is the link that will bind the peoples of the 
countries of Southeast Asia with the people of India, the link that is 
vital in forging a common bond between them with enormous 
possibilities of bringing about better understanding which is the 
precursor of goodwill, harmony and friendship. 

A close look at the words of Sanskrit origin of Southeast Asia 
reveals that some of them are sometimes more expressive and better 
suited being less heavy and more direct than their counterparts in 
use in India. A couple of instances would bear it out. For the English 
word prejudice the Malay word is purvasanka (written as 
purvasangka) which in any case is a trifle more catchy than the 
pūrvāgraha of Hindi. In the same category are the words wartawan 
Sanskrit vartavan for journalist and berita utama, Sanskrit varta 
uttama or uttama varta for headlines in that language which are more 
expressive and to the point than patrakara and surkhiyan (Urdu word 
meaning those in red) in use in Hindi. Similarly, more simple and 
direct and certainly less heavy is the word anekprasong; Sanskrit 
anekaprasanga, of Thai for multipurpose than its Indian counterpart 
bahuddesyiya. Other words falling in the same category are 
lokasattva of Bahasa Indonesia for animals and dhanāgāra, 
pronounced as thanākhān (literally meaning house of money) of Thai 
for bank or duralekha, pronounced as thoralekh of Thai for telegram. 

An observation that may be of interest here is that in a few 
languages—it is particularly relevant in the case of Thai—the 
Sanskrit quotient goes Up with hierarchical order. There is more of 
Sanskrit among elites, the nobility than among the common folk. 
For son-in-law the Thai elites would use the word jamada, 
pronounced as chamada, a derivative of. Sanskrit jāmātā while the 
common folk would prefer lookhey. Similarly, the common word for 
marriage in Thai is tan nan while among the elite it is either 
anskrit vivahamangala or monkhon somrot, 


vivahamonkhon, S a so! 
Sanskrit mangalasamarasa or just vivaha. Added to this 15 the 
observation that the locals while adopting words from Sanskrit have 
not uneften imparted them an aesthetic look. To celebrate the 50th 
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anniversary of the coronation of the present king the Thais used 
the word kañcañabhisek(a) rather than the suvarnajayanti of abhiseka 
which would have been used in India. 

There is a whole lot of technical terms, educational, economic 
and political, drawn from Sanskrit, particularly in Lao and Thai, a 
study of which could be revealing. They could provide a good 
material to a researcher in this field. For him a work like the present 
one could be of inestimable value. So will it be to one who wants 
to take up the socio-cultural study. 

Sanskrit words in the languages of Southeast Asia are found in 
four forms: one, in their original Sanskrit form, e.g., vipaka, 
Cambodian, consquence; agama, Indonesian and Malay, religion; 
gaja, Indonesian elephant; put(e) ra, put(e) ri Indonesian, son and 
daughter respectively; yapana, Lao, life maintenance; yamika, Lao, 
watchman; naga, Lao, a noble man; nandi, Lao, happiness, rejoicing; 
alpa, Malay, careless, negligent; daya, Malay, force, deceit, cunning; 
aneka, Malaya many; dana, Malay, charity, gift; p(r)a(r)thana, Thai 
desire; vela, Thai, time; nadika, Thai, hour; vivah(a), Thai, mariage; 
two, with negligible change in sound like the loss of final vowel, . 
the dentalization of palatal š and cerebral s and z, the o form of a 
(a common feature even in eastern part of India), the w form of v, 
the insertion of g before a nasal, the de-aspiration of aspirants like 
bh which is pronounced as b in Indonesian and Malay or p and ph 
in Lao and Thai respectively, the appearance of anaptycal vowel 
among conjunct consonants and so on, e.g., Thai, Lao, Cambodian, 
Malay and Indonesian, bahasa, bhāsā, language; Thai and Lao 

nayok, nayaka, chief, leader; kay, Cambodian, Malay and Thai, kaya, 
body; dharmaniyom, dharmaniyama, Thai, custom; sasana, Thai and 
Lao, religion; wanita, Indonesian, vanita, woman; three, with 
phonetic variation of Sanskrit words according to local 
pronunciation, e.g., akad, Thai, angkas, Malay and Indonesian, 
akasa, sky, space; khana, Cambodian, ksana, moment: khana, Thai 
gana group (vide khanabody, dean of the faculty); dontri, Thai, 
ae eee a Lao and Thai, bandha, utensil; nae Malay, 

la. T . e^ A š > 3 
E C sn ss A S word; 
meaning for which either of the two woul Mati Saa 


m it(d) Sahay? Lao and Sbai Cg g s Ds d have sufficed e.g. 


aya; friend: cidtacet, Lao, 
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cittacetas, mind; kamalag, Lao, kamaraga, sexual passion; nained, 
Lao, nayananetra, eye; nītinai, Lao, nitinaya, by law, dejure; 
phalaphon, Lao, phalaphala, fruits, big and small; vanudyan, Lao, 
vanaudyana, forest preserve, supamoriggon, Lao, subhamangala, 
good luck, welfare; sukhaksema, Lao, happiness; sunyakad, Lao, 
$unyáka$a, vaccum, kulavangsa, Malay, kulavamša, family; 
kiyattiyot, Thai, kīrtiyašas, fame, (b) in combination with a 
synonymous Sanskrit word, the combination yielding an altogether 
a different meaning, hedkan, Lao, hetukarana, proceedings, situation, 
event (c) in combination with a local word, both of them meaning 
the same, e.g. rangkay, rang = body, Thai, kay — Kaya, Sanskrit, 
rangkay = body, (d) in combination with a local word both having 
separate meanings (this category has larger number of words), €.8.; 
orang bisaya, orang, Malay, bisaya, Sanskrit, visaya, a person from 
Srivijaya; paūcalima, pañca, Sanskrit, lima, Malay, pañcalima = 
jugglery; pelasari, pela, phala, Sanskrit, sari, Javanese, pelasari = 
_ aplant with yellow scented flowers; bangrak, bang, place, Thai rak, 

Sanskrit raga, bārigrāk = a place for love; namtan, nam, Thai, water 
(extract or juice), tal (pronounced as tan) Sanskrit tala, namtan = 
sugar; pholomai, phala, Sanskrit, mai, Thai; tonmai, ton, Sanskrit 
taru, mai Thai, tree; (e) in combination with a non-local word, 
wargadunia, Malay, warga, varga, Sanskrit, dunia, world, Arabic, 
wargaduniā = a stateless person; mahāmilia, Malay, mahā, great, 
Sanskrit, milia, Arabic, mahāmilia = Highness. 

In many cases the Sanskrit words in Southeast Asian languages 
have undergone change in meaning. Thus, in Thai p(r)a(r)thana, 
already noticed, means desire; karund means please; praman 
(pramana) means approximately; viniccaya, Sanskrit vini$caya in 
Cambodian means judgement; kasina ayu, Sanskrit ksina ayu, in Lao 
means one who is eighteen year or Over eighteen year-old; bitha, 
Sanskrit pītha, in Lao means to hurt, to kill; sariketa in Lao means 
agreement, condition; cercā, Sanskrit carcā in Malay means abuse; 
sang kat, Sanskrit sagata in Lao means similar, comparable; 
sangked, Sanskrit sanketa, means abuse, revile; nadi, Sanskrit the 
same, in Malay means wrist; peribhasa, Sanskrit paribhasa, in 
Malay meas proverb, idiom; remaja, Sanskrit ramya, in Malay.means 
adolescent, youth; perwara, Sanskrit pravara, in Malay means court- 
damselp Jaksamana, Sanskrit laksmana 1n Malay means a naval 
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admiral; ajita, Sanskrit the same, in Indonesian means undependable; 
anariha, Sanskrit the same, in Indonesian means poor, needy; 
asvasa, Sanskrit a$vasa, in Indonesian means whiteness; camara, 
Sanskrit the same, in Indonesian means bull, male cow; cāņdāla, 
Sanskrit the same, in Indonesian means a person in exile; sāmanta, 
Sanskrit the same, in Indonesian means neighbour; sārathi, Sanskrit 
the same, in Indonesian means, vehicle, carriage; svaha, Sanskrit 
the same, in Indonesian means heaven; papa, Sanskrit the same, in 
Indonesian means difficulty, bad luck; pradata, Sanskrit the same, 
in Indonesian means judge, lawyer, server of. justice; praja, Sanskrit 
the same in Indonesian means grandchild; pratapa, Sanskrit the 
same, in Indonesian means discussion, negotiation; sampana, 
Sanskrit sopana, in Balinese (Indonesian) means high wall, 
barricade. 

Southeast Asia has been the bastion of Indian culture for 
centuries. It is no wonder then that there should be so much of 


presence of Sanskrit in its vocabularies. The present is only a sample 
survey of it. . 
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Sanskrit literature has an ancient past. Literary activity in Sanskrit 
has continued unabated for thousands of years. The speciality of 
Sanskrit literature is that it is old as well new. The pace with which 
literature was produced in Sanskrit in bygone ages, with the same 
it is being produced now. Modern writers have enriched it with 
thousands of their works. In extent, variety and quality Sanskrit 
literature compares very favourably with literature produced in any 
of the modern Indian languages. 

It is inevitable that the society in which a writer lives should 
exercise its influence on him. It gets reflected in his works. It is 
simply not possible that he may remain unaffected by what goes 
around him. He is a witness to what goes on in society, good or bad. 
Since he is more sensitive to happenings, he is more proactive to 
them. The social inequalities, the social vices touch him more and 
he sets about drawing the attention of society to them and thus 
contributes in his own way to correct them or at least to minimize 
them. This is what Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw did in the West. 
It is their effort that drew the attention of society to contemporary 
problems. 

To provide entertainm 
is to provide guidance to it. The validity of it the 
had realized in the early period. The removal o 
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Sivetaraksati, was pronounced by them as one of the aims through 
advice at once as dear and pleasant as that by a loving wife : 
kāntāsammitatayopadeša. 

Whereas the antiguity of Sanskrit was its source of strength, it 
served also as an impediment to fresh thinking and innovation. For 
centuries the Sanskrit writers drew their themes from the Ramayana, 
the Mahābhārata and the Purāņas. Fortunately, there is change in 
this tendency of late and the present-day Sanskrit writer has started 
looking around for his themes and has found them in the problems 
the society, he thinks, is beset with, The result: The modern Sanskrit 
literature, especially of the post-independence period is reflecting 
more and more the contemporary social problems. To a large extent 
the modern Sanskrit literature is getting related to modern Indian 
society. 

Post-independence Sanskrit literature is a part of modern 
Sanskrit literature the beginning of which is traced by critics from 
the 19" century. A.D. A question may well arise here: What could 
be the rationale behind the classification of modern Sanskrit literature 
into pre-independence and post- independence. The modern Sanskrit 
literature is so vast that it simply is not possible to evaluate it 
properly in its entirety in one go. It has to be split up. This splitting 
up can be attempted either on the basis of period, the literature of 
this century or that or on the basis of a particular event which had 
served as a catalyst in the country's history. The achievement of 

independence from the British rule is one such catalyst. This was 
adopted as a dividing line for literary production by classifying it 
as pre-independence and post-independence. It may be mentioned 
here, in passing, that this'was not just the only basis for classification. 


The other unsaid basis is the difference in content and structure. The 
pre-independence Sanskrit literature was composed in the shadow 
of the British 


rule and the desire to overthrow it. Whi 
hand there are works in it li it. While on the one 
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Sanskrit literature is being produced when India has thrown off the 
foreign yoke with its people managing their destiny themselves. That 
is why there is more concern the way the things are being carried 
on now; the plethora of problems plaguing the country. The Sanskrit 
writer, like a writer in any other language, is pained at the way his 
compatriots mismanage things and indulge in vices like corruption 
weakening thereby the country's foundations. He is appalled at the 
intrigues of the foreign powers to break its nerve by promoting 
terrorism and inciting communal passions. The tone and the tenor 
of the two classes of literature, the pre-independence and post- 
independence, is markedly different. And this also accounts for 
drawing a dividing line between the two. 


Plays 

Sundararaj, a playwright of South India has taken up for his 
theme a common enough problem of Indian families for his play 
the Snusāvijaya. While he has succeeded on the one hand in amusing 
his readers by describing the fight between the mother-in-law and 
the daughter-in-law, the ill treatment by the former of the latter and 
her softness for her own daughter, he has put a question mark before 
society: Will it never be possible for even the best of the daughters- 
in-law to escape the verbal darts of the vicious mother-m-law and 
the taunts and innuendos of the unhelpful and needlessly hostile 
sister-in-law? 

Is she doomed to swallow all the insults heaped upon her for 


no fault of hers? The playwright has succeeded in pinpointing the 


perpetual conflict between the daughter-in-law and the mother-in- 


law and the sister-in-law that has robbed many an Indian family of. 


peace and smooth flow of life. The mother-in-law had been the 
mistress of the house till the arrival of the daughter-in-law. She is 
unwilling to pass on her authority to a newcomer in her household 
who has a claim to acceptability in it and something of the love and 
affection of its members. In this scenario the worst affected is the 
old man, the father, who had striven all along to protect his honour 
and that of his family and who now finds the same being threatened 
by incessant internecine quarrels. This is the story of every street, 
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Another play of the post-independence period which specially 
draws our attention is Bhrantabharata jointly composed by three 
playwrights Nagesh Pandit, Shaligram Dwivedi and Achyut Padhye. 
Staged in 1968 under the auspices of the Vagvardhini Sabha of 
Nagpur, it deals with the problem of India losing its moorings under 
the guise of modernism. In the very Nandi verse the playwrights 
express the view: 


matas tvadiyacaranam $aranam sadastu 
bhrantasya bhadravimukhodyatabharatasya | 
yat sangato 'bhavad idam surarājapūjyam 
varsam vimoharsirajanivasabhumih u 


*O mother, may this Bharatavarsa (India) moving towards what 
is not good take recourse in your feet. It is because of association 
with these that this, the abode of sages free from delusion, had 
become an object of adoration (even) of Indra." 

After the Nandi, the Invocatory Stanza, Narada appears on the 
stage and gives an account of the time-honoured values being 
discarded in India and the flood of European culture inundating the 


Indian landscape. The pupil of Narada conversant with the situation 
obtaining in the country bemoans: 


pgrvato và tha puruso durad eva hi šobhate | 

kimvadantī krtārthā ‘smin dese bharatasañjñake n 
Aryavarņitānām gunanam anyatamo ‘pi na labyhate 
bhāratīyesu | 

utpašyāmi balavat patanam etesam II 


"A mountain or a man looks good from a distance only. The 
old saying goes well with this country called Bharata. I do not find 
among its people even a single one of the qualities going with noble 
persons. I visualize their steep fall." 

The Vidhiviparyasa of Srijiva Nyayatirtha is a satire on the 


gender equation leading to the funny situati i 
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army, discarding veil and courting inter-caste and inter-religious 
marriages OT adopting live-in relationships—leading to a plethora 
of problems. 

Virendra Kumar Bhattacharya has some of the more pinching 
of the problems of the modern day life for the themes of his plays. 
His play the Sardülasakata describes the life of the employees of 
the Transport Department. It shows them singing in chorus the 
rebellious song: 

vinašyatu cakram vidvesinam no nihšesam | 
digante vrajamo ratrindivam laksyoddešam 11 


«Let the intrigues of our enemies come to naught. Let us move 
towards our goal day and night to the very stretch of the quarters.” 


After the Gherao the song of the workers in chorus is: 


Silpalalamah karmigaņo nādriyate ced vittavata | . 
yati samsthā luptipatham rāstradhanam ca ksāmadašām 11 


“If the moneyed people were to show no consideration to even 
the best of the craftsmen, the organization goes under and the 
national wealth suffers depletion." 

Their leader exhorts them with the words: “The mill owners are 
overpowered with greed. They are out to make lots of money for 
themselves while leaving a pittance for the workers as they would 
do to a dog. We are slaves. We have to improve our condition 
ourselves. The workers must look to their interest themselves. In 


unity lies strength." The workers sing in chorus: 


vadyam dhvanatu vimardya malayam 

harsah svanatu vimathya hrdayam ! 
yasyamo vithim nrtyacarena 
kampayanto 'vanim II 
“Let the band sound as high (loud) as the Malaya (mountain). 
Let ecstasy resound and churn the heart. We will walk in the street 


dancing." 4 
Policemen enjoy a ride but do not pay the fare. If the saviour 
pen to the country?: 


were to turn into a killer, what will hap 


$rayate yadi raksanakarta bhaksanavrttim api svapade | 
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“If the saviour were to be the killer in his (station) in life, who 
will control in this country the immoral enemy?" 

Sardilasakata in every respect is a play reflective of the 
problems of the modern age. 

Another similar play is Vestanavyayoga that brings up the 
subject of the latest of the weapons of the workers; Gherao, “to 
besiege, ‘to quarantine’. Many of the young people have no jobs 
even though educated. Educated unemployment is India’s bane: 


$iksita api karmahinah santi bahavo yuvana idanim | 
paran tu niyogarata vartanavetanavrddhaye ghatayanti 
karmavyaghatam II 


“Many young people even educated have no job at present while 
those who have it obstruct it for hike in wages and perks”. 

The Garvaparinati of Nandalal depicts the life of two brothers 
of whom the younger one is educated but arrogant while the elder 
one is uneducated but sober. The younger one looks down upon the 
elder one for his lack of education and urban manners. But it is 
through the efforts of the latter only that his life is saved at the end. 
What the playwright wants to emphasize here is that mere learning 
is of no consequence unless it were to lead to inculcation of human 
values which has precious little to do with education while those 
values are inborn in certain individuals and do not necessarily go 
with education. Education is not an end in itself. And the present 
day education failing to improve the quality of life lacks in its basic 
purpose of proper direction to society in this regard. 

The comic play the Vivahavidambana of Srijiva Nyayatirtha 
focuses on the social evil of another type; the elderly people wanting 
to marry young girls. In it an old person is shown eager to tie the 

- nuptial knot with a young girl of sixteen years: He is befooled by 
some young men of his locality to shell out money for ornaments 
and bridal wear. They have the money from the old man but marry 
the girl to a young boy of her age. The old man is left to rue his 
fate. There are many an elderly people in our Society who are driven 
by the desire to marry girls half their age, the girls who could well 
be their daughters, had they had them. The illegitimate wish of the 
old man the playwtight expresses in the most telling words: 

CC-0. A put SNG ah setas thevizowaraledri 


Jasparsakamat karam vistarayaty aho t 
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«How strange, an old man of 60 with a stick is stretching his 
hand to touch Candralekha." 

Y. Mahalinga Sastry in his Ubhayarūpaka has for his theme the 
slighting by the English educated younger son of a farmer of his 
uneducated elder brother who is also looked down upon by his 
farmer father who has his eyes opened at the end through an incident 
which makes him go into remorse for his indiscretion. 

The Prayascitta of Ramanath Mishra, a play in five Acts, raises 
the important question of the poor being condemned to poverty for 
all time and the rich looking down upon them. A farmer in a village 
gives shelter to an orphaned girl. The Zamindar of the village tortures 
him in various ways. The Zamindar's son falls in love with the girl 
which the Zamindar does not approve, that being not in keeping with 
his status. He throws his son out but after a while through the 
intercession of some people and through the very force of 
circumstances consents to his son marrying the girl. Not only that. 
He also gives his own daughter in marriage to the same farmer whom 
he had been torturing earlier. 

Many of Ksama Row's plays have social themes. Her 
Bālavidhavā is the story of a widow who is in the service of a rich 
man who wants to marry her but does not find a priest to solemnize 
it, that being against the Sastric tenets. The man then proposes to 
the widow to enter into a live-in relationship to which she does not 
agree. She also does not agree to the court-marriage. One night she 
quietly slips out of the house not knowing where to go. The play 1s 


a poignant depiction of the condition of widows in our society who 
more often than not are ostracized by it and are condemned to 


piteous existence for ever. ; A 

The Mayajala, a play of Leela RoW Dayal, deals with the subject 
of the diminishing of the importance of the time-honoured institution 
of marriage and appearance in its place of the live-in relationship, a 
typical western trend, which has started making inroads in our 
society as well. The play has four girls, each with a different 
approach. One divorces the husband after marriage, the second starts 


living with a Brahmin, 
Paris and the fourth on 


consgiousness continues to live with 
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Skand Shankar Khot's Malabhavisya deals a blow on quack 
physicians who ply their trade without licence. One such quack on 
being held for prescribing wrong medicine says that just as a son 
inherits the property of the father in the same way he has inherited 
his licence! The quack is held and fined. 

The playlet Apasaramahimā in Krishna Lal's collection of plays 
Camatkarah is a depiction of such officers whose subordinates are 
always in fear of them and spend most of their time in keeping them 
in good humour. They are a depressed lot with life offering them 
little happiness. 

The two playlets Yautuka and Utkoca in the collection 
Ekānkadvaya of Kshem Chand, as their very titles show, are an 
attack on the evil customs of dowry and corruption which have been 
and unfortunately still are the bane of Indian society. 


Poems 


From the point of view of modern problems the more 
noteworthy of the works among poems are the Atankavadasataka, 
a century of verses on the problem of terrorism by Bhagirath Prasad 
Tripathi “Vagish Shastri”, the Bhrastacarasaptasatt, 700 verses on 
the problem of corruption by Shiv Sagar Tripathi, the 
Rājanītilīlāmrta on the low politics by Deepak Ghosh and the 
Kantakanjali of Kantakarjuna (Arjun Wadekar) where each vice, 
nicknamed kantaka, gets a thorn, a verse for itself for its pungent 
delineation. 

Satire is a powerful medium to draw attention of readers to 


contemporary social problems. Shastrarthamaharathi Madhavacharya 
employed it in creating a new Smrti text, the Tudesmrti, the English 
word today is used by him in the title, which highlights in the 
Manipravala style, Sanskrit diction With a liberal dose of English 
Words, to create a ripple effect, the westernized life style of the 
present day Indians eroding the time-honoured Indian one. A 
prominent name in the field of wit and Satire in Sanskrit is thet of 
Prashasya Mitra Shastri whose works the Samskrtavyay; ila: 

the Hāsavilāsa, the Komalakantakavali and the E pd ae 
important contribution to it. gan ada ate an 

With the attainment of independence patriot; š 
the coyntrye There, develanedoaesort te dee E ny erpped 
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e who had contributed to securing freedom for the country 
from the foreign rule. A number of kavyas, big and small, came to 
be composed on Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Bhagat Singh, 
Chandrashekhar Azad, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar and so on. In this way a new literature was born wherein 
the Sanskrit writers paid their tribute to those great personalities for 
what they did for the country, an expression of their gratitude to 
them. Their works also served to acquaint the coming generations 
with what these great personalities stood for. 

The attainment of independence also led to the surfacing of self 
esteem among Indians who found their icons in all those who had 
at one time resisted the foreign invaders, successfully or not. This 
led to the appearance of a whole lot of works in Sanskrit on Rana 
Pratap, Guru Gobind Singh and Chatrapati Shivaji who had shown 
indomitable courage in resisting the mighty Moghuls and Rani 
Lakshmibai of Jhansi who fought the British army. They became 
the subject matter of works like the Srimatprataparanayana, 
Pratapavijaya, Chatrapati Sivarajyodaya, Sivajicarita, 
Srigurugovindasimhacarita, Jhansisvaricarita and so on. 

All these and other similar works have given Sanskrit literature 
a new form and shape that distinguish it from old Sanskrit literature. 
A need was felt in it to find new words for describing contemporary 
life. This was a great challenge for a modern Sanskrit writer. He 
adopted a threefold strategy to meet it. One, he adopted the foreign 
words as such, e.g.; rivalvharam guptau dhārayati, puts the rivolver 
in the pocket; bamavisphotah samjatah, the bomb exploded; two, 
he coined words on the basis of sound similarity, which in some 
cases also had sense similarity, €.8:» prataila for petrol; capalopanah 
for chappal, sandal; tripadi for tipai, tripod; svaphena for sabun or 
soap; puspadhānī for fuldan, flower vase; kalamadhant for 
kalamdan, pen holder; three, he went in for loan translations, 6-8 
maņibandhaghatī for wrist watch; patalaghafi for time piece, 
bhittighatika for wall clock; karakarpata or karavasas for 
handkerchief; naktamšuka for night OW? uralisravayantra for 


stethescope and so on. dde 
Friends, I feel tempted here to recall an old incident. It was 1982. 
The occasion was the World Sanskrit Conference at Philadelphia. 

dern Sanskrit literature. 


There) Was nel discussion on mo 
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Suddenly an elderly scholar from India Sprang up on his feet and 
put the poser: If whatever is being written is in Sanskrit, it is Sanskrit 
literature. What is modern about it? I at the time from chair had said 
that its subject matter, its vocabulary, its style and technique are what 
make this literature modern. Even with the same verbs and nominal 
suffixes it has a different look. It reflects the modern life, its pains 
and pangs, its thoughts and ideas. It is that literature whose inner 
self is old but the outer texture is new; it represents an unique 
phenomenon of continuity and change, the look of past and present, 
the past which provides sustenance to it and the present that connects 
it with the present day. It has an identity of its own. It pops out of 
the old. Sanskrit literature it is but of the modern age with a posse 
of new words in old setting dished out in modern technique. It is 
this literature that will never allow Sanskrit to die out. The vitality 


and the adaptability that has brought it up to the modern age will 
carry it forward to the future. 
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One of the most ancient languages of the world, Sanskrit has 
been with India since ages in its various incarnations of Vedic 
Sanskrit, Classical Sanskrit, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and now 
Modern Sanskrit. Every age has contributed to it while it has 
contributed to every age. Once called just Bhasa, the Speech, 
that is how it is designated by Yāska, vide iveti bhasayam 
canvadhyayam ca", iva is used in the sense of likeness, similarity 
in both the Bhasa and the Veda and Panini, vide the sutras 
bhasayam sadavasaSruvah?, the roots sad, vas and sru have Lit 
optionally which is invariably to be replaced by kvasu, 
sakhyaSisviti bhasayamš, sakhī and ašišvi are the forms 
prevalent in the Bhasa, to distinguish it from its Vedic archaic 
form, it came to acquire the name Sanskrit. When this new 
name came to be attached to it is difficult to say in our present 
stage of knowledge. Some scholars cite the Ramayana stanza 
yadi vācarh pradāsyāmi dvijātir iva sarhskrtām ! 
rayanam manyamānā mam sita bhità bhavisyati ! 


where Hanuman expresses his apprehension in using the 


samskrtà vàk in his conversation with Sità in that it would sum. 
her into taking him to be Ravana, as an evidence of the use 0 


the word Sanskrit for the language. Their view based on the use 
of the word samskrta gets weakened by the fact that Sanskrit 
ably to be in the neuter 


as the name of a language has invari ° I 
gender, vide Amara samskrtari nama daivi val, sariskrtam 
vak, samskrtam in neuter and vak in the feminine, a clea 
enough indication as per the system of Amara that the eR 

samskrta is invariably to be in the neuter. More reliable is the 
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use of the word in another context in the same Work where it 
could be taken to be indicative of a language of that name: 
Ilvalah samskrtam vadan.9 

Why the name Sanskrit was given to the language once 
called Bhasa is anybody's guess. Literally the word means 
refined formed as it is from vkr with the preposition sam in the 
sense of bhüsana, ornamentation or refinement, vide Pàn. 
samparibhyam karotau bhūsaņe.” The speech of the common 
people, when come to the hands of the cultured ones, the Sistas, 
might have undergone.some refinement and might have thereby 
acquired that designation. The Sistas to keep up the spirit of 
refinement framed the rules for it deviation from which they did 
not approve. 

In its long course of history India came into contact with 
people of different nationalities and regions either through 
conquests or trade or maritime intercourse or through academic 
and intellectual exchanges. They spoke different languages. For 
long years India was in contact with the Greeks and the Romans. 
Sanskrit, the then language of India of higher thought and 
culture, incorporated into it a big number of words from their 
languages. Its whole vocabulary of astronomical terms is of 
Greek origin. The Sanskrit astronomical texts carried the titles 
like the Horāšāsra. There is mention in the Brhatsamhita of 
Varahamihira of one Romakācārya and his postulation by the 
name Romakasiddhānta. The word for salt guarry in Sanskrit 
is rumā : rumā syal lavaņākare, rumā? is Rome, the Indians 
Romans. So did they 
reeks. The innovation 
its fold foreign words 
< From Iona, a Greek 


| yavana in the sense of the Script of the 
yavanas also had do be in the feminine, For tracing its formation 
a process was also invented, the augment ànuk and the feminine 


suffix nis, vide the VērstikacgavanāteiipjitntWiilt “Sa ing 
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foreign words Sanskrit gender was assigned to them. That was 
the innovation to give them the native look that made them easy 
of absorption. The Arabic word kalama was adopted and was 
given the masculine gender, vide the Medinikosa : kalamah 
pumsi lekhanyam.!? The Hebrew word gamal was adopted in 
Sanskrit via Arabic and Persian with the addition of ka in the 
form kramelaka.!! The Mesopotamian word melakkhu was 
Sanskritized as mlecchal? and a root mleccha for it was also 
coined which was assigned the meaning indistinct speech, 
mleccha avyakte sabde, which was explained by Bhattojidiksita 
as asphuta and apašabda, unclear and bad speech. The Persian 
word band? (prisoner) was adopted by Sanskrit and was used 
with the roots kr and bhü and nouns grha, caura and pala. So 
were the words dināra and karsapana in the sense of a type of 
coins. The Persians became Pārasikas in Sanskrit. The Persian 
word for emperor Shahenshah occurs in the form 
Sāhisāhanusāhi in the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of 
Samudragupta. The Sanskrit word vrata has Hebrew and 
Avestan connections! having been found in the old and the New 
Testaments in the forms votum, voeu (the precursor of vow) and 
Avesta urvata (Comp. English vote). 
Very early in its movement forward Sanskrit had developed 
the innovative capability to accept into itself the form of the 
words that had evolved out of their altered pronunciation; the 
grammarians would call them apabhramsas, the corrupt forms, 
the linguists would term them evolutions; for them there 1s 
nothing like the corrupt form of a word; it is all a natural form 
of linguistic evolution. The classic example of this 1s the word 
geha in Sanskrit that is nothing but the changed form of Sanskrit 
grha. Panini uses it in the context of tracing the formation of 
grha: gehe kah!*, the Krt suffix ka is added to ygrah when the 
sense is that of geha. He mentions geha as the delimiting 
semantic factor for the suffix that he enjoins to be added to the 
root but does not proceed to trace its formation as he de 
the word resulting out of the process, Le. grha. The Sans: z 
word panda the base for the well-known pandita, ma 
learning has Pali and Prakrit origins. At the root of it 1S 


Sansirit "pldjitā Whtobrfirstcbecomesip ja in Pali and then 
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panna in Prakrit. The Sanskrit word narta (ka) from Vart 
becomes natta in Prakrit which then becomes the source of such 
Sanskrit words as nata, natya, nataka and so on. The word 
ingāla!* used for charcoal by Sri Harsa in his Naisadhiyacarita 
and termed as dešya Sabda, a local word, by Mallinātha is 
nothing but the Prakritized form of Sanskrit aūgāra. The words 
which changed a little due to pronunciation vagaries were also 
adopted in Sanskrit like guccha, the changed form of gutsa, 
lekha and nālikera the changed form of rekhā and nārikela 
respectively and so on. As a matter of fact, the doctrine of 
abheda, the non-distinction between r and 1, v and b and d and 
I, ralayor abhedah, vabayor abhedah, dalayor abhedah owes 
itself to the infinite innovative capacity of Sanskrit to accept in 
its fold what got corrupted or changed at the hands of multitudes 
of its speakers. This abheda also led many a later poet to evolve 
pun on that basis like jada being taken both as jala and jada 
and connected semantically with other words in their 
compositions. 

The process of assimilation of non-Sanskrit words in 
Sanskrit extends even to Dravidian languages. A Sanskrit word 
ravindra meaning lotus became ravinda in Prakrit and assumed 
the form aravinda as per the rules of South Indian languages 
where a is forefixed. It is this aravinda that Sanskrit adopted.!” 

The phenomenon of Prakritization of Sanskrit words and 
their acceptance back in Sanskrit is not limited to classical 
Sanskrit only. It goes back even to the period of the Rgveda 
whose akkhalikrtya!® is nothing but the aksarikrtya of Sanskrit. 
In the Jānašruti-Raikva episode of the Chāndogya Upanisad of 
the two swans one is called bhallāksa!?, a combination of two 


words, Prakrit bhalla from Sanskrit bhadra and Sanskrit aksa 
meaning “one with bright sight’. 
It is due to the va 


Padistam? precisely points 


n a b 
correct having Sgsnsed.bytheeultire Rey ja e (ae cepted = 
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tathaiva sadhüni. The regular form should have been 
rsadudara, the word being a combination of prsat and udara. 
The t not being pronounced the a and u of prsa and udara turn 
into o and the word becomes prsodara. It is the innovative 
potential of Sanskrit that even such mispronunciations it 
accepted. The other word of the type is patañjali, the name of 
a celebrated rsi. The regular form should have been patadanjali. 
Similarly, varivahaka becoming balahaka was accepted in 
Sanskrit as such. In the speech of the common people such 
abnormalities are common. That the literary speech should also 
accept them shows its inherent capacity to be flexible and 
inclusive. There is a well-known stanza in Sanskrit grammatical 
circles which lists with illustrations the anomalies grown out of 
mispronunciations, paramparyad apabhramáa viguņair 
abhidhatrbhih prasiddhim āgatāļ, as says Bhartrhari?! : 
bhaved varņāgamād dharisah siho varnaviparyayat | 
gūdhotmā varņavikrter varņanāšāt prsodaram IË 

The word hamsa comes into being because of the addition 

of a letter, the letter s; hanta; han+s+a; simha comes into being 
by the interchange of the letters, himsa»simha; gūdhotmā 
(gūdhotmā na prakāšate) comes into being with irregularity in 
letters, güdha atma; and prsodara comes into being because 


of loss of a letter, the letter t; prsat/udara. In the category of 
irregular forms being accepted in Sanskrit and made an integral 
part of its vocabulary could also be included such words as 
Sakandhu, karkandhu, kulatā etc. which should have been 
$akandhu being the combination of $aka and andhu 
(andhu-well), karkandhu that of karka and andhu and kulātā 
that of kula and ata. A sort of grammatical justification for them 
has been advanced by the Vārttikakāra on the device of 
pararüpa, the previous a assimilating itself in the following ss. 
Sakandhvadisu pararüparh vacyam (under the sūtra aco ntyāci 
ti.?* : 

While speaking of pun it may not be out of point to mention 
here the infinite capacity of Sanskrit to have more than one 
meaning of words which has led to the most unusua 
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meaning, the dvyāšraya kāvyas, the works like the 
Rāghavapāņdaviya, the same text giving the Story of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Among the prose writers of 
Sanskrit Bana used pun copiously in his works the Kadambari 
and the Harsacarita which were thick with its continuous 
occurrence, nirantarašlesaghana. Carried to extreme lengths it 
resulted in the composition of works like the Vāsavadattā of 
Subandhu where every syllable yielded double meaning: 
pratyaksaraslesamayah prabandhah. 

It is due to this pun that a great tragedy that was waiting to 
happen was averted in the medieval period. As the story goes, 
Rana Pratap of Mewar after prolonged resistance to Akbar, the 
Mughal emperor was reduced to utmost straits. He had been 
wandering about in the forests and had been subsisting on 
chapattis made of grass. One day a wild cat snatclied from his 
son even that. Now, this was too much for the Rana. He decided 
to make up with the emperor. He had a letter drafted in Sanskrit 
offering truce. The letter reached the emperor. That being in 
Sanskrit, he gave it to one of his Hindu courtiers to interpret it 
for him. The Hindu courtier, though in the service of the emperor 
Was'īn his heart of heart a great admirer of the Rana. He was 
appalled at the prospect of the Rana capitulating before the 


emperor. The letter was so drafted that it could be interpreted 
differently, its words yield 


interpret it in the way di 


in Sanskrit, a special chatacteristioofiesis FREAD AGREE how 
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of pedantry. It has its usefulness in most critical of the 


situations. 
When India gained independence Hindi was declared the 


official language whereby the business of the State was to be 
carried on in it as well which had till then been carried on in 
English only. For this Hindi needed to have the equivalents of 
technical terms in English. The need was felt to coin them. Now, 
what could be the source for the coinage? It was Sanskrit that 
provided the source. It is only due to the possibility of innovations 
in Sanskrit that new words could be carved out of the old 
Sanskrit words, by addition either of a pre-position or two or by 
addition of post-positions of Krt and Taddhita suffixes. Thus 
Executive Engineer became Adhišāsī Abhiyantā. The process 
was carried forward to meanings also. The word samsad that 
originally meant an assembly, vide Amara 
sabhasamitisarhsadah*4, came to be restricted to a particular 
type of it, in the present instance the Parliament. Kulapati which 
had a particular connotation in Sanskrit of a teacher who 
teaches as per the Padma-purāņa a large number of pupils, is 
foremost among Munis and occupies himself with vratas and 
yajrias: 

ācāryo bahusisyanam muninām agraņis tu yah ! 

vratayajiadikarmadhyah sa vai kulapatih smrtah 15 
kā commentary on the 
atta is a Brahmarsi who 
ding them food, etc. 


nādiposaņāt I 


or as per the Arthadyotani 
Abhijūānašākuntala of Raghavabh 
teaches ten thousand Munis by provi 


muninam dasasahasram yo'nnada 
adhyapayati viprarsir asau kulapatih smytah ! 

came to signify a Vice-Chancellor. Since the as 
the Višvavidyālayas also need to havē Chancellors and Pro-Vice- 
Chancellors, the words for them were coined with taking 
Kulapati as the base word. Chancellor became Kuladhipat! an 
the Pro-vice-Chancellor Samakulapati. Since the Une ss 
represented a kula, a family, that became the pea em es 
designating other posts. The Registrar is Kulasaciva, his deputy, 


as lasaciva. 
the Upalulasecivarand:still.his deputy t$ Sab y kaiki 
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The Faculty became Sankaya and its Dean the Sankayadhyaksa 
and so the process went on. 

Quite a few times these Sanskrit-based Hindi words were 
loan translations of the English ones. Thus the Secretariat having 
the word Secretary in it became Sacivalaya, the office for the 
Secretaries, though it is a different mater that even our 
ministers also grace it with their august presence. The word for 
Secretary being Saciva, his deputies were indicated by the 
prefixture of upa and avara, Deputy secretary is Upasaciva, an 
Under Secretary is Avarasaciva. Similarly, if the Magistrate is 
Dandanayaka, the Sub Divisional Magistrate is Upakhanda 
Dandanayaka. The Section is Anubhaga and the Section Officer 
is Anubhāga Adhikari. The Steno is Ašulipika and the 
Stenographer is Agutankaka. If Court is Nyāyālaya, the Court 
of Arbitration is Vivàcana Nyayalaya and the Court of 
Adjudicature is Vyavahāra Nyāyālaya. Provisional is Anantima. 
Provisional Agenda is Anantima Kāryasūci, the Provisional 
Assessment is Anantima Nirdhāraņa and so on. This is how the 
technical terminology is rendered in Hindi in A Consolidated 
Glossary of Technical Terms, English-Hindi, Central Hindi 
Directorate, Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 1962. 

Sanskrit provided the source for technical terms not only 
in India but also in many countries beyond its shores. Practically 
the whole of Southeast Asia owes its technical terminology to 
Sanskrit. The process started very early has been continued to 
the present day. A number of Sanskrit scholars, seasoned and 
learned, are working hard at the Royal Institute, Bangkok even 
at present in coining technical terms for Thai from Sanskrit 
source. À large corpus of the technical terminology of Southeast 
Asia is Sanskritic. On the principle of a boiled grain in a cooking 
pot indicating whether its entire content is cooked or not, 


sthālipulākanyāya, a few illustrations thereof are being 
reproduced here. Let us first of all take up the names of the 
various sciences and disciplines in Thai: Anthropology, 
Manusyavidyā; Economics, Sethasat, Šresthašāstra: Logic 
Takavidyā, Tarkavidyā; Psychology, Citavidyā; Ethics Ca āsāt, 
Caryāšāstra; History, Pravattisāt, Pravrttišāstra, ine 
Sciences n RAMAS Bastraénstraneu a GA Geng, 
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Vissavakammasat, Višvakarmašāstra; Zoology, Sattvavidyā, 
Science of Medicine, Vaidyasāt, Vaidyašāstra; Surgery, 
Sallayasāt, Šalyašāstra. The Vice-Chancellor is Adhikārapati, 
Dean Gaņapati, Faculty Gaņa, University, Mahāvidyālaya, 
College, Vidyālaya, Vocational College Vidyālaya Ājīva. The 
Bachelor's degree is Bandit, Paņdita, the Master's Mahabandit, 
Mahāpaņdia, Master of Arts Aksorasat Mahābandit, 
Aksarašāstra Mahapandita, Ph.D. Dussadi Bandit, Tustipaņdita. 
For research the word is vichay, vicaya, gathering, collecting. 
Multipurpose building is Sala Anekaprasong, Sala 
Anekaprasanga. Anekaprasañga for multipurpose is the word in 
Indonesian also. The word for painting or photography is rüp 
(a), for bank thanakhan, dhanagara, for cheque baht (dhana) 
patra, for telephone thorasāp, dūrašabda, for telegram, 
thoralekh, dūralekha, for post office, Praisanī, for water works 
prapā, for aeroplane ākādyān, ākāšayāna and so on. In Malaya 
a school student is siswa, Sisya, a college or university student 
is mahasiswa, mahāšigya, scolarship or fellowship is 
beayašiswa, vyayasisya, a teacher is guru, a university teacher 
is mahāguru. Bursary Or financial assistance is dharmasiswa, 
dharmašisya. Librarian is Pustakawān. Earthguake is 
kampabhūmi. Newspaper is Beritapatra, Vrttapatra and the 
headline in it is berita utama, vārtā uttama. In Indonesian the 
word for zoo is lokasattva; for war commander agrasenāpāti; 
for the epicenter of the atmosphere antarātā;: for warehouse 
bhànda; for battle sanghata; for award or medal for merit 
satyalafichana; for magnifying glass sūryakānta; for hospital or 
law court dharmasālā; for mirror kacamukha; for Naval Admiral 
Laksamana [Laksmana] (also in Malay); for community service 
lokakarya; for minister or governor nagarawan; for grammar OF 
advanced study paramašāstra or tatabhasa; for drawing en 
painting pata; for echo pratisabda; for troops or army tantra) 
for law administration tata-acara; for female journalist VALORES 
for judge or administrator of justice pradata; for religion agama; 
for mausoleum aSrama, Asrama Haji Pir (the name of a 
mausoleum in Jogjakarta). For dictionary the word in Lao is 


podcananukom, vacananukrama, for public opinion 
matimahāsgn. matimahajana; for - philanthropic organization, no 
Ç Š 1 Cēfēctioh, Ne: 
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profit organization munnithi, mülanidhi; for grammar book which 
explains syntax vakayasampan, vākyasambandha; for periodical, 
journal, varasān, varasāra; for battle or things connected with 
it the words are: yudthasad, yuddhašāstra, the science of 
warfare, the war strategy; yudthobāy, yuddhopāya and yudthavidi, 
yuddhavidhi, battle tactics; yudthapan, yuddhabhanda, war 
materials, yudthaphüm, yuddhabhümi, battlefield; for sabotage 
vinādkam, vināšakarma; for watchman, yāmika; for amnesty, 
pardon, nilathodkam, nirdosakarman. 

The potential for innovation in Sanskrit has not remained 
confined to any particular period. It is in evidence in the modern 
period as well. The Sanskrit writers who are writing in the 
present time have, if they are to keep pace with it, to describe 
objects, events and situations that did not exist before. Evidently 
the words for them would not also exist then. They had therefore 
a great challenge before them. How were they to proceed about 
creating a new vocabulary that could go well with the genius of 
Sanskrit? The Sanskrit that had come down to them lacked it. 
They had perforce to invent it. Since Sanskrit has the infinite 
potential for innovation, they could create one. For this they 
proceeded in three ways: First was that they incorporated the 
foreign words—it was mostly the English words, occasionally it 
could be Urdu or Persian words as well—by adding the case 
affixes to them in line with the principle apadam na prayuñjita, 
one should not use a word which is not pada (which it would 
become when sup or tin suffixes are added to it). Any word, 
whether of Indian or foreign origin, could carry the designation 
of Pratipadika, according to the votaries of this school, if it has 
some meaning, arthavac chabdasvarüpam. My father, one of the 
greatest of the Sanskrit grammarians of his time in his own 
right, subscribed to this view. It was common to come across 
the reference to himself in the title pages of his works as 
sri idayānandakāleje samskrtapradhyapakena carudevasastrina 

Re E E: alām) A great scholar-poet of Pune, the 
ERE € also subscribed to this view. He would 


use with no inhibition English words with S i i 
Siam, anskrit case āffixes, 
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sthapayati etc. The word caya has very often been used by 
modern Sanskrit writers with Sanskrit case affixes, agaccha, 
cayam piba, casakāc cayam pitva and so on. The second was 
that they made the foreign words or the non-Sanskritic words 
used in vernaculars look Sanskrit to avoid in all probability their 
appearing as odd things out in Sanskrit compositions by 
Sanskritizing them keeping them as close as possible in sound 
and in certain cases also in sense to their foreign originals. In 
this category could be mentioned words like: Tamasā for the 
river Thames in England: Tamasākhyā tarangini nagaram 
abhitah pravahati pramodakāriņi, svaphena for sabun or soap: 
sugandhisvaphenena snatavyam, maruttara for motor car: 
bhramaņāya caksūrnsi camatkurvanto maruttarah. The 
inclination to make words of non-Sanskrit origin look like 
Sanskrit prompted a few Sanskrit writers to connect them with 
Sanskrit by twisting them a bit through a little phonetic change; 
e.g. tobha from topa, a long range gun deriving it from Vtubh 
himsayam, hala, English hall, from V hal vilekhane 
halyate=vilikhyate=bhidyate janasamudayena yugapat iti halah 
(the explanation offered by the author himself), vanijyara for 
bazaar, haramamoyama for harmonium, apasara for officer and 
so on. The third was to coin Sanskrit equivalents of words of 
non-Sanskrit origin keeping them as close as possible in sound 
and sense to their originals. Incidentally, this comprises the 
largest corpus of words, e.g., nalastra for gun, paraidhita for 
parasite, jivanāšvāsana for life insürance, capalopanah for 
chappal, arthapatraka for budget, dūrasandešavāhaka for 
telegraph peon, karakarpata or karavāsas for handkerchief, 
naktamsuka for night gown, uraššravayantra for stethoscope, 
saghanacikitsakendra for LG.U., bhūtaila or prataila for petrol 
and so on. š 
The common word for watch is ghati or ghatika. If English 
has words for its different types; well, Sanskrit could also have 
the same: niaņibandhaghati for wrist watch, patalaghati for time 
iece and bhittighati for wall clock. : 
: A modern dat writer (The Late Shrinivasa Shastri) has 
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it fancifully with V vam, tuvama udgirane, explosive bomb, 
poisonous bomb, incendiary bomb, time bomb: visphotakā 
vamā, visodvamaka vamah, agnivamah, samayāpeksivamāņ. So 
has he the words for different types of gases: narasamharana 
visakta asrusarinah ksavinah todotpadino visarpasampādinas ca 
gesah, the poisonous gas, the tear gas, the nose-irritant gas, the 
lung-irritant gas and the blister gas. 

Coming to innovation in literature we first turn our attention 
to drama. The innovative approach is noticeable there in the 
appearance of short plays, one-act plays, the Ekankins, the Radio 
plays and the plays for the television. It is the innovative spirit 
again which has connected foreign plays with Sanskrit. Of late 
a number of Shakespearean plays like Othello and Merchant 
of Venice, the former under the same title and the latter under 
the title Venicavanija have got the titles Dinarkarajakumara- 
hemalekha and Candrasena at the hands of Sukhmoy 
Bhattachatya and S.D. Joshi respectively. The Faust of Goethe 
has become Visvamohana at the hands of S.N. Tadpatrikar and 
The Cup of Tennyson the Kamalāvijayanātaka. 

A most significant development in modern Sanskrit drama 
has been the revival of the Sanskrit stage. There surely must 
have been one, fairly well-developed at that, at the time of 
Bharata who gives an elaborate description of it in his 
Nātyašāstra which continued for quite a few centuries as 
testified by later works on Dramaturgy. In some period of 
history, however, its continuity got broken with the result that 
nothing of the traditional stage is available to the present period. 


When some of the more enterprising ones among the present- 
day Sanskritists tried to put on b 


maturgy. They had then 
r the description of it in 
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take into account the requirements of the present age; the light 
and sound effect and the technicalities. 

As the present-day Sanskritists have to depend upon their 
imagination for the production of the plays, as said earlier, it is 
not unoften that their innovative genius comes to the fore for 
depicting certain situations difficult of presentation on the stage 
ordinarily. They press into service, to serve their purpose, the 
modern aids with quite successful results. Thus in the play 
Madanadahana of Ramesh Kher which deals with the theme of 
the burning of Kama by Siva with the fire from his third eye, 
the arrival of the spring, as suggests the playwright through the 
stage direction, the nàtyanirdesa, can be depicted by hanging 
down the creepers kept at the top in such a way as to be out of 
the view of the audience. Similarly, suggests he, an artificial eye 
of cotton could be put in Šiva's forehead and electric wire 
passed though his matted hair with a bulb concealed in it. At 
the appropriate moment the light is to be switched and the bulb 
lighted for a while to give the appearance of the fire coming out 
of the forehead. Kàma can be made to fall behind an artificial 
hill placed on the stage. There could be released a lot of smoke 
of the unguents symbolizing Kāma's burning. In the Adhyatma 
the playwright Krishna Lal suggests the depiction of the scene 
of the gifting of the cows by Vājašravasa by putting their shadow 
on the screen. To give the whole scene a more realistic touch 
he further suggests that the lowing of the cows could be 
indicated (possibly from behind the screen) through the playing 
of a cassette. 3 

Innovation in Sanskrit drama is a continuous process with 
the Sanskrit playwrights opting for the latest varieties like Em 
street corner performances or what goes by the name of Nukka 
plays in vernaculars. And it is not a 
professionals who act in them. The amateurs too try d 
at it and very successfully at that. When Mrs. Rama Chau ary 
was alive she had in her drama troupe the Prācyavāņi, even 
some LA.S. officers who would act in plays, their Sanskrit 
pronunciation being fairly upto the mark. iekšās die 
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and so on and the Urdu metres like Bahare Hazaz Mussadas 
Mahzuf, Bahare Raman Musamman Mahzuf etc. in the Works 
the Jayapuravaibhavam and the Sāhityavaibhavam of the 
celebrated Jaipur writer the late Bhatta Mathura Nath Shastri, 
Later, other writers employed in their works English poetic 
forms like Sonnet. Quite a few of the modern Sanskrit writers 
are modelling their poems on film songs and setting them to 
their popular tunes. Free verse which was unknown to Sanskrit 
has found a strong presence in it. The ongoing innovative 
process has led to appearance in it of the form called non-poetry 
or akavità in Hindi. Quawwalis and Gazals have also their place 
in it in the similar-sounding new nomenclature of Kākalikā and 
Kajjalika respectively. The latest innovation in Sanskrit poetry 
is the introduction of Haiku in it. 

Humour, the paucity of which had been bemoaned by many 
a critic, has found its fulsome place in the writings of a number 
of modern poets a galaxy of whom is visible now. 

In prose the innovative spirit had exerted itself in adding 
to the Sanskrit literature a whole lot of novels from about the 
middle of the 19th cen. Since it was absent in Sanskrit in the 
form in which it is met with in other literatures—Sanskrit had 
only the Kathā and the Ākhyāyikā of which Kadambari stealing 
the light had provided the nomenclature to the new literary form 
in other languages what goes by the name novel in English 
literature—a new name Navalikā going in sound with the English 
word Novel has been given to it. As for short story, there is a 


profusion of it, thousands of such having made their appearance 


Over the past decades. The more noteworthy version of it is mini- 
Story, the laghukathā. 


i Before the present Address is brought to a close, it is worth 
its while to reproduce an episode which points to the innovative 
use to which Sanskrit can be put, as indeed it had been put. The 
late Prof. P.FLL, Eggermont, Sanskrit colleague of the writer of 


these lines at the Catholic University, Leuven, Belgium had 
recounted to him an incident in his life. The World War II was 
On. Prof. Eggermont was 


Teport of bei apprehended by the Nazis on a false 
for a eaí n RESTE, e them and 'semcto jailawlerexheled 
year and á half à miserable life suffering all kinds of 
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hardships. He was completely cut off from the outside world 
with no news whatsoever. No letter would ever reach him. To 
his surprise one day he got a letter from his friend Prof. Sten 
Konow of Oslo, Norway. The letter was in Sanskrit. The prison 
authorities checked it but since they could make nothing of it, 
they passed it on to him. It is from that letter that he could infer 
that the-Nazis had suffered defeat and that the allies had won. 
The letter had just the following two sentences: Lord Visnu has 
got up from his serpent bed. The period of the curse of the 
Yaksa is almost over. Prof. Eggermont took the hint. His period 
of curse was almost drawing to a close and that he may be freed 
soon, he came to guess. And that could be possible only if the 
allies could win. So it is through Sanskrit that Prof. Eggermont 
took the hint of the victory of the allies in his prison cell! 
Friends, I have spoken at length. The topic was such that I 
was carried away by it. But time is not limitless for us ordinary 
mortals though for immortal poets like Bhavabhüti it is, kalo hy 
ayam niravadhih. It is time now I conclude. I am grateful to you 
for giving me a patient hearing. For me a visit to Pune is always 
a great experience. With all its galaxy of scholars, it is a 
veritable tirtha, yad adhyāsitam arhadbhis tad dhi tirtharh 
pracaksate. That I could come to this tīrtha is my good luck. 
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11-12. I am indebted for this information to Prof. Bansidhar Bhatt 


of Münster. On mleccha he made a reference to an article 
about its Mesopotamian origin by Asko Parpola. Apte 
interprets it to mean a barbarian, a non-Aryan, a foreigner 
in general and reproduces Baudhāyana's description of 
him: 
gomārhsakhādako yas tu viruddham bahu bhasate | 
sarvācāravihinaš ca mleccha ity abhidhiyate 11 


"He is said to be mleccha who eats beef, speaks a lot in 
confusion and is removed from all good norms of 
behaviour." 


. Thieme Paul, Über einige persische Wörter in Sanskrit, 


ZDMG, Wiesbaden, 1937, pp. 142-146. 
I am indebted for this information to Prof. Bansidhar Bhatt 
of Münster. 
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New Directions in Oriental 
Research 





The current session of the All India Oriental Conference is drawing 
to a close. There is a well-known saying in Sanskrit 


yatha kastham ca kāstham ca sameyatam maharnave | 
sametya ca vyapeyatam tadvad bhittasamagamah 1! 


“Just as one beam comes together with another beam in the big 
ocean and after coming together goes apart, in the same way do 
the living beings.” 

It is only some three days that we have been together converging 
here from all parts of India. Now has come the time to leave back 
for our respective destinations. We met old friends here, we the men 
and women of the same disciplines, the friends whom we long to 
see. We also made new friends. We exchanged notes with them 
which put us wise about the various dimensions of the areas of our 
study, the prime purpose of such get-togethers. We discovered that 
there is much to learn in every discipline, in every area of study. 
Much in the way there is explosion of population, there is explosion 
of knowledge. There will always be room to learn and to improve 
upon what one has learnt. Even in areas which have attracted the 
maximum notice of the scholarly community, there still are some, 
important enough, which have not got the notice that they deserve. 


Even about a poet like Kalidasa who has become the subject matter 


of more than one Bibliography, a thorough and minute study of the 
deratum. Or else how 1s one to 
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bhavitavyata uses the two of them, the words bhagya and 
bhagadheya always in plural : bhagyesv anutsekin?, sā nindantī 
svāni bhagyani bala}, sarvatha madiyanam bhāgadheyānān 
viparyayena prabhāvaprakāšah*, anyasankrantesv asmākam 
bhāgadheyesu yadi punah kupyeyam tato hasya bhaveyamē, īdršāni 
tapasvinya bhagadheyani$, vikārakāle pi prakrtistham 
sarvadamanausadhim šrutvā na ma āšā Sid ātmano bhāgadheyesu", 
vatsa te bhagadheyani prccha? and why Kaņva? and Mārīca!? 
address Sakuntala as vatse and Gautami!! and Aditi!? as jate and 
why the sages Vasistha!? and Varatantu!* are called mantrakrts, the 
creators of the mantras, which would militate against the well- 
accepted tradition of the sages being the revealers of them, rsayo 
mantradrastarah. Scholars have to address themselves to these arid 
many other similar points. 

It has often been noticed that in Indian Universities work is 
carried on on the same or the similar topics leading to much 
avoidable duplication. The gravity of the situation dawned on me 
when a few years back I received four theses for evaluation from 
four different Indian Universities within a span of three or four 
months. The title of one thesis was Mārkaņdeyapurāņa-A Study, that 
of the second was Mārkaņdeyapurāņa—Eka Adhyayana, that of the 
third was Markandeyapurana—A Critical Evaluation and that of the 
fourth was Markandeyapurana—Eka Samīksātmaka Adhyayana. The 
same topic being studied in four different places! Well, this neither 
is the fault of the supervisor nor that of the research scholar. They 
simply did not know that work on this Purana has been done or is 
being done in other sister institutions. The argument that each one 
of the research scholars would have approached the topic from a 
different angle may not hold good. The data being the same, there 
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it out in the form of monographs in every discipline to serve as the 
guide for Research Degree Committees/Boards of Studies as also 
to put it on the Internet to be readily available for reference. 

Reverting to topics, I would like to emphasize the need to be 
more careful about their selection. They should be such as to admit 
some original contribution by way of bringing to light new facts or 
new interpretation of old facts. There is no point in covering the same 
ground over and over again. The guiding light for the researchers 
should be the words of Prof. M. Monier-Williams which he had 
written in a footnote on p. 9 of his Sanskrit-English Dictionary : “I 
believe for an Alpine climber to establish reputation for 
mountaineering he must ascend some peak, however comparatively 
insignificant, that has never been ascended before". It is this 
approach that will lead to improvement in research. 

Till a few decades back critical editing of a manuscript was 
considered more than sufficient for a research degree in India. Apart 
from providing training to prospective researchers in constituting the 
text on the basis of different manuscripts after the well-established 
methods of critical text-editing and critically evaluating it with a 
detailed introduction going into the authorship and the date of it, it 
helped in bringing to light many an important work still lying 
unnoticed in manuscript libraries. This would also provide an 
opportunity to them to acquaint themselves with different scripts for 
deciphering the texts written in them thus exposing them toa 
different type of knowledge. The practice needs to be revived now 
where it does not exist and where it exists, needs to be pursued more 
vigorously. z 

A lot of Indological research has been carried out by German, 
French, Italian and Dutch scholars in their own languages. In the 
absence of the knowledge of these languages the Indian researcher 


has no access to a whole corpus of works pertaining to his discipline 
or the area of enquiry in them. He may be covering, as indeed m 
is, the same ground which has already been covered more thorough y 
and more systematically by his foreign counterparts. How many o 
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samuccayānvācayetaretarayogasamāhārās carthah. By guoting 
Kālidāsa adhrsyas cābhigamyas ca!" the scholar points to another 
side of the meaning of the particle where it means contrast, the ca 
in the above excerpt is a contrastive ca, says he. So his enguiry . 
goes on. Even at the risk of being subjected to criticism, I am 
emboldened to put forward the suggestion that researcher in Indology 
is advised to eguip himself with knowledge of German, French, 
Italian and Dutch for his researches being really meaningful. Non- 


of hundreds of books and articles published in German, French, 
Italian, Dutch and Spanish languages on Oriental studies? One may 
well not agree with the conclusions or interpretations of the authors 
of them but why not take note of them at least? Simply because 
one does not know their language, one need not ignore them. Indian 
scholarship needs exposure to this vast reservoir of knowledge. 
Friends, I have spoken for long. I would not like to tax your 
patience further. I would close by wishing you well in your scholarly 
endeavours. We have to travel a long distance. The sea is far way. 
In the words of a western poet we all are picking up pebbles on the 
sea-shore. Let us pick up as many of them as possible and then move 


on towards the sea, the vast sea stretching before us, the sea of 
knowledge. 
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Sanskrit and Modern Indian 
Languages : A Search for 
Commonality 





The present day spoken languages of India can be divided into four 
families on the basis of their structure and vocabulary : Aryan, 
Dravidian, Austric and Mongoloid. The languages of north, west and 
eastern India except those of the Adivasi regions of Bihar, 
Chattisgarh and Orissa and those of the eastern states belong to the 
Aryan family. The languages beyond the Vindhyas, the southern 
peninsula belong to the Dravidian family. The languages of the 
Adivasi regions like Bhili, Koli, Mundari belong to the Austric 
family while the languages of the regions along the Himalayan Terai 
belong to the Mongoloid one. The languages of the Aryan family 
are direct descendants of Sanskrit through Prakrits and Apabhrarhgas. 
The languages of the Dravidian family have not come down from 
Sanskrit. Even with this difference the languages of both these 
families, the Aryan and the Dravidian, have strong presence of 
Sanskrit, the only dividing line from the point of view of Sanskrit 
in them being that while in the languages of the Aryan family there 
is more of Sanskrit in tadbhava, derivative, form while in the 
languages of the Dravidian family like Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and 
Malayalam, there is more of tatsama, the words in their original 
Sanskrit, form. This difference is quite understandable. The 
languages of the Aryan family have evolved out of Sanskrit while 
those of the Dravidian one have adopted Sanskrit words as 
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borrowings, both Sanskrit and they being structurally entirely 
different. Among the Dravidian languages themselves the Sanskritic 
content varies language by language. While in Malayalam it is 
overwhelming, it is just strong in Telugu and Kannada, it is weak 
in Tamil. According to some specialists it is around 70% in 
Malayalam, 50 to 60% in Telugu and Kannada and 30% in Tamil. 
These percentages seem to be based on the very general assessment, 
not backed by any scientific study, of the strong and less strong 
presence of Sanskrit. Where it is felt that there is more of Sanskrit, 
the percentage goes up. It nosedives with the contrary feeling. So 
far no systematic analysis has been attempted of the total Sanskritic 
content in the entire vocabulary of any of the south Indian languages. 
This is a green area which scholars versed in both the languages, 
Sanskrit and Telugu, Sanskrit and Kannada, Sanskrit and Tamil and 
Sanskrit and Malayalam need to visit. It is a daunting task worthy 
of being taken up as a national project underpinning the role of 
Sanskrit as a corridor to all the languages of India except those of 
the Adivasis and the upper Himalayan reaches which have continued 
to remain isolated and immune to outside influence and which have 
precious little literary activity in them to need larger vocabulary for 
more sophisticated thought. 

The only notable attempt in this connection was that of the late 
Ratnamayi Devi Dikshit. Under the inspiration of Acharya Kaka 
Kalelkar she had undertaken a project of preparing a dictionary of 
the Sanskrit words figuring in major Indian Janguages in their 
original Sanskrit meanings or meanings that have strayed away from 
the original ones like the Sanskrit word ansudaka meaning dew. It 
is found in Oriya, Gujarati, Telugu, Malayalam and Hindi, in Oriya, 
Gujarati and Hindi in the same form and in the form ansudakamu 
in Telugu and arišūdakam in Malayalam. In Gujarati and Malayalam 
it has the same meaning. In Oriya it means either dew or water in 
contact with the rays of the sun or the water that is in full contact 

à iohti i oonlight in the night. In 
with the sunlight in the daytime and the moon 1 s 
Telugu it means the water offered (as arghya) to the sun. In Hindi 
it means the water placed under the sun or the moon. = 

As a pilot project Dr. Ratnamayi Devi Dikshit took up a hun i 
words which she published in the Indological Studies, the, oe 
of thé DEPAN or Sanskrit University obi Delhi Jn Mg ARN 9 
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Vol. II, No.2. Shortly after their publication she died and with her 
died the project. It is high time now the project is revived and taken 
up in all seriousness. The present seminar needs to adopt a resolution 
to this effect and persuade an organization to take it up with the 
Ministry of Human Resource Development providing the necessary 
funds for it. 

While speaking of the Sanskritic synonyms in Indian languages 
it may not be out of point to draw attention to the fact that what are 
listed as synonyms in Sanskrit lexicons are actually the words in 
use in different regions. For water the most common word in use in 
the north is pani, Sanskrit paniya or jala on more formal occasions 
or by more sophisticate classes or in association with sacred rivers 
like garigajala, while it is niru, Sanskrit nīra in the south. For milk 
while it is dudh, Sanskrit dugdha, in the north, it is khira, Sanskrit 
ksira, in the east. For egg the word in Hindi is anda, Sanskrit anda 
while it is dima, Sanskrit dimbha in Bengali and Oriya (the meaning 
has undergone change here. The Sanskrit meaning of the word is 
embryo). Anna in Hindi and some other languages means foodgrains, 
in Oriya it means rice where it is restricted to a particular type of it. 


It is not unscientific to claim that the synonyms were the words 


restricted to certain regions or areas only. What the lexicographers 
did was to pick them 


Up, they being all of them of Sanskrit stock, 
and list them as synonyms. 


Sometimes these Synonyms were restricted in their use with 
certain objects onl 
Mahābhāsyakāra is v 
Tad yathā---samāne 
iti, samāne ca kale varn 


the word Sona, similarly, the black colour 


cow and horse, the one of COW is denoted 
hat of horse by the word hema. In like manner the white colour 
emg common to both, cow and horse, the one of cow is denoted 
by the word $veta and that of horse by the word Punjabi 
the Weed Kai, Sanskrit diarias ngih a abad, : 


With reference to 


being common to both, 
by the word krsna while 
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hair only, kakke bal, the grey hair. The word kesa is found there 
with reference to flowing male hair only. It has association with 
sacredness as well. The Tenth Guru had enjoined on every Sikh to 
"keep five k’s, kesa, kangha, kada, kaccha, kirpan, hair, comb, 
bracelet, shorts and dagger or sword. For the Sikhs the hair on the 
head is always keša and never bal for it is how the Guru had 
addressed them. 

Sanskrit Dhātupāthas list a number of roots in the same meaning, 
iti gatyarthah, ity adane, etc. At present some of the vast array of 
roots are of academic interest only. But a closer scrutiny of some of 
the languages and the dialects may reveal their actual use and justify 
the rationale of the compilers of the Dhātupāthas in including them. 
A few instances here will bear it out. Panini Dhātupātha has Vvaric 
in the sense of movement, vañcu gatau. Sanskrit literature does not 
furnish a use of it. But it is found in the sense of gati in the form of 
vanj in western Panjabi and Saraiki, vanj, vanj, go go. Jam is 
assigned there the meaning of eating, according to some it is Jimi, 
vide Siddhāntakaumudī: jimim kecit pathanti. In this very sense it 
is found in use in western U.P., Rajasthan, etc. : jīmanā, eating. 
Cam along with three others with minor initial variations is 
assigned the meaning adana, eating, camu chamu jamu jhamu 
adane. Now, cam or camu generally to be preceded by the 
preposition ai, is restricted by usage in the sense of sipping only. 
Many of the variations initially or finally in the roots may be traced 
to the peculiar characteristics of pronunciation specific to certain 
areas like s being pronounced as h in Marwar, Sindh and regions 
beyond that. 

ad lots of travel throughout the length 


During my early days Ih Š i 
and breadth of India and had varied experiences 1n the context of 
e Anglicized 


Sanskrit. Once I was travelling from Ootacomand, th 
form of Tamil as well as Sanskrit Udakamandalam to Mettupalayam 
in a bus. The bus had an unscheduled halt at a wayside place. 
Noticing that, a few children came along to sell their wares. Among 
them were two small children, one boy of about 12 and the other, a 
girl of about 8. They were selling pineapple pieces. I bought some 


from them but they were too sour. I wanted salt to tone down their 
sourness. I did not know the Tamil word for salt. A co-passenger 


told me that it is uppu. Looking at the children I said uppu- The elder 
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one asked the younger, probably his sister, uppu, uppu, Sighra, 
Sighra. Within seconds she brought a packet of salt to me. More than 
the pineapple pieces what whetted my taste were the words Sighra, 
Sighra, quick, quick. How pleasant it was to hear Sanskrit Sighra 
deep in the interior of Tamilnadu. 

Once I was travelling from Kolkata to Puri. As soon as the train 
reached Bhubaneswar in the morning, a number of urchins with 
small baskets tucked in their arms barged into compartments 
shouting dima siddha, dima siddha, eggs boiled, eggs boiled. They 
were selling boiled eggs. The word siddha, pronounced impeccably, 
particularly struck me and reminded me of Patafijali's siddha 
odanah, siddhah supah, siddhā yavaguh? where it means cooked. 

Once I was on a visit to Kashmir. I was in a village with a 
Kashmiri friend. There were lots of flies around. My Kashmiri friend 
was trying hard to drive them out and was saying gaccha, gacccha, 
go away, go away. I was quite surprised to notice the use of the 
typical Sanskrit verbal form as such in Kashmiri even at present. 

After about a month or so of my joining the University. at Puri 
as Vice-Chancellor, I had to preside over the meeting of the Seriate 
which is a biggér body with people from different disciplines and 
professions some of whom did neither know Sanskrit nor English 
and could express themselves through their native Oriya only. At 
the end of the day when I had to sum up the discussion I touched 
on all points, even the ones that had been made in Oriya much to 
the surprise and delight of everybody. After the meeting a number 
of people came to me and said apan Oriya bujhanti, “do you follow 
Oriya?” I said, no, but I do follow the Sanskrit ensconsed in it which 
is the common thread that runs through all major Indian languages 
and binds them together. 

In the context of the impact of Sanskrit on modern Indian 


languages it may not be out of point to mention that the first 
grammars of some of these lan 


t aus the Kannada grammar, the 
URNA Was Kesirāja and that 

Andhrasab dārthacintāmaņi, was Ādikavi NA ss: 
Kadambarr P%ercised.such'a pūwtrfufeinftidndis"ized IK j 


e writers of 
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these languages that it became synonymous with novel which is 
called Kadambari in these languages now. 

In the early stages of the development of literature in modern 
Indian languages the writers being good scholars of Sanskrit 
themselves set more of Sanskrit words in their writings. That was 
the case with writers like Jayashankar Prasad, Suryakant Tripathi 
Nirala, Maithilisharan Gupta, Siyaramsharan Gupta, Ramdhari Singh 
Dinkar, Chatursen Shastri in Hindi, K.M. Munshi, Umashankar Joshi 
in Gujarati, Michael Madhusudan Dutta, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Rabindranath Tagore, etc. in Bengali, 
Nannaya, Podana, Pedana and Vishwanath Satyanarayana etc. in 
Telugu. Their writings were full of Sanskrit, so full that barring a 
few words here and there they all looked Sanskrit. A few passages 
from a few of such writers are reproduced here by way of illustration: 


From Hindi: 
First a few lines from the play Candragupta of Jaya Shankar 
Prasad, the doyen of Hindi literature: 


eae quer q 
gq WEE mat- 
Ba ga dead 
Ada Wendt 
arre ANG gl, 
qafa ala c, 
VI qug Yt è- 
ad wel dē well 
anter wifi usi 
frati fer «e M 
q uf a- 
val 7 Wy edt 
anri der feq A- 
rarf-d wen, 
yak gh wat al 
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A few lines now from the well-known 
Rāstrakavi Ramdhari Singh Dinkar: 


He TIR feme 
WAR fer Tika fue 


poem Himalaya of 


9eesecessecceeeecceceeccceeceseo 


A few lines now from the legendary Surya Kant Tripathi Nirala 
from his poem Rama ki Saktipuja: 


T EST Ste : wart P yer uv RIAT arz 


a heavy dose of Sanskrit v 
from one of his poems: Ocabulary as can be seen from an excerpt 
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qup TE arger 


The same kind of Sanskritized Bengali is noticeable in the 
writings of Ishwarchandra Vidyasagara. As an illustration are 
reproduced a few lines from his Sitar Banabasa: 


ug dg were TATU ug PARTICI MERIA ATT 
qaa sanea Frfseiferarq SITA 

The same is the case with Bankim Chandra Chatterji: 

frugi usq us) Karel qeq KK asd arsruk T4 
Varat ma ad ēdu fU agarana Sfēras sane? 
gan Seda PRA TAAT 

The tradition continued even with Rabindra Nath Tagore whose 
following lines would make one think whether one is reading 
Sanskrit or Bengali: 


Erom Oriya: 


A few lines from the Oriya classic, the Cilika of Radha NE 


Ray: 
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TAAT deser RON 
gas! tara ak fU 
Tht ST dk fax sai 
TRI, TATA vie gU 
TUN PTP TAS 


From Kannada: 


First a few lines from the Gadayuddha of Ranna who together 
with Pampa and Ponna forms the three gems of Kannada poetry: 


Now a few lines from another great Kannada poet Kumara Vyasa 


Who composed the immortal classic the Karnata-Bharata-katha- 
Manjari : 


Takia arnt TT kaa 
TFT ĒRA ANG 


From Telugu: 


First a few li | TURE, t 
-0. Prof. Satya Vrai sha ARS iec from, DeAidi el b , 
Srimadandhramahabharatamu: kavi ^ ‘Nuittiaya’s 
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arg 
A few lines now from an 
his Mahābhāratamu: 


other great Telugu poet Potana from 


TART, fii EAR wem m 
Some lines from his Šrīmadāndhramahābhāgavata: 
spesa Rear qoem kb 

ghioraig RRATU 
A few lines from anther great Telu 


Manucaritra: 

mR WARS AASR h qarri, 
eB et Pee RRAS EE TEITTE ATERS, 
INER, TATA 


gu poet Pedanna from his 


From Malayalam: 


An excerpt from Ejuttaccana’s Adhyatmáramayana: 


= ] 
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TECTIA quf 
RMT qur 
TÊPI ae n 
atnaka bedil 

Of late the writers in vernaculars are distancing themselves from 

Sanskrit, for one, that they are not as knowledgeable of Sanskrit as 
their predecessors were and for the other, they are being swayed by 
the mistaken notion that Sanskrit comes in the way of the natural 
evolution and growth of vernaculars which for that reason needs to 
be freed from it. They have started using more of Desi words little 
realizing that their shortsightedness and parochial approach will 
deprive the vernaculars, which they so dearly love, of the 
inexhaustible store of vocabulary that Sanskrit provides. Moreover, 
it will result in course of time of schism in literature, one part of it 
in highly Sanskritized diction and the other inching away from it. 
But try as much as they can, they cannot take the vernacular writing 
away from Sanskrit. There is a large corpus of words that has passed 
into common use and is taken to be as much indigenous as the non- 
sanskrit one. Their writings have to have social matrix and it is 
society who owns these Sanskrit words as part of its ethos. 

Like the perennial Ganges Sanskrit continues to nourish the 
Indian languages by providing them with vocabulary, idioms, 
proverbs and themes. It courses through them all meandering its way 
from the lofty Himalayas to the sea-washed shores of this great 
multi-lingual, multi-cultural and multi-ethnic country. 
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Orientalism and its Impact on 
Sanskrit Studies 


The term orientalism which derives itself from the word Orient 
which means countries to the east of the Mediterranean, especially 
the countries of Asia. Occident and Orient are relative terms. To the 
people of the Occident, the Europeans, the people of Asia that 
includes our own country India, are orientals. They are to their east. 
It looks incongruous to find Indians calling themselves oriental and 
using the term to designate all that belongs to them. We have the 
use of this word in the names of some of our very prestigious 
institutions like the Govt. Oriental Manuscript Library, Chennai, 
Oriental Research Institute, Mysore, Oriental Institute, Vadodara, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, here in Pune itself. It also 
figures in the name of the Conference called the All India Oriental 
Conference. Indology is a better term in place of Orientology. 
Orientalism in the theme of the Colloquium may be interprete 
to mean the Western System as it came to be introduced in India in 
the wake of the coming in of the British who had their own world 
view with which they looked at things they came into contact with. 
When two systems meet it is inevitable that they should impact 
act varies with the identity of the 


systems, whose system it is. If it is that of the conquerors, the 
er that of the subjugated. The 


subjugated come to accord 
overawed by the superior might of ar ; t 
subjugators’) system an upper hand. And this 15 precisely wha 


happened in India during the past two centuries or SC 


ss at the Colloquium 9! «south Asian Civilization : 
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2007. 
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For thousands of years Sanskrit was pursued in Pathashalas 
Gurukulas, Tols and Vidyalayas which were more patronized by 
private initiative than by the State. The funding for them came from 
society, the more affluent members of it, who were philanthropically 
inclined. These institutions that in primary stage were either Single 
teacher units or at higher stage had but a couple of teachers dotted 
the entire landscape of India. It is through them that the fountain of 
knowledge flowed and irrigated the minds of countless millions 
throughout the length and breadth of the vast stretches of this 
sprawling country. 

Sanskrit teaching in them meant primarily the teaching of the 
old texts, line by line, unravelling their meanings. The teacher who 
had learnt them from his teacher through hard labour would put in 
an equal amount of hard labour to interpret these to his pupils who 
had to follow a rigorous routine. The more proficient one would be 
in comprehending the text, line by line, the more scholarly would 
he be taken. That was the panktipāņditya. To achieve it was the 
desired aim. 

In the Vaidika Pathashalas the alumni were expected to commit 
to memory the whole texts according to prescribed rules even the 
slightest deviation from them being frowned upon. In the primary 
Stages the basic texts like the Astādhyāyī and the Amarakosa were 
assiduously committed to memory. The idea was to exercise full 
control over vocabulary and the grammatical correctness of speech. 
A very popular saying in traditional Sanskrit circles was, and still 

is: astādhyāyī jaganmātā "marakoso jagatpitā, "Astadhyay: is the 
mother of the universe and Amarakosa is the father of the same. If 
one has cultivated both, one's success in life is assured. 

Disquisitions or the Sastrarthas were the norm in those days and 
the Vidvatsadas-s where they were carried on were the vogue. It may 
be interesting to note here that 


till recently in U.P. and Bihar in 
Brahmin marriages, when the groom's Party would arrive at the 


brides’ place, there would be Sastrartha between the priests of the 


two parties the result of which was keenly watched by all those 
present. 


With the coming in of the British a new system of schools and 
colleges came to be introduced where Sanskrit came to be reduced 
to one of the subjects amon Ā A 

CC-0. Prof. d Vrat vun many. Obviously, the number. of; texts 
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to be studied had to suffer reduction, the more abstruse and abstract 
of them being completely sidelined, that coming to be the sole 
preserve of the traditional Pandits, a fast diminishing fraternity with 
the existing traditional Sanskrit institutions also inserting in their 
curricula modern subjects in keeping with the demands of the age 
which would not accept a unilinear approach. Though through the 
introduction of Honours course at the graduate level and 
specialization at the post-graduate level an effort was made to 
remedy the situation, it was not enough to lift up the Sanskrit 
learning to the level of profundity which is the hallmark of traditional 
one. With schools having no Sastric learning how much Hons. and 
Master's courses would have of the Sastras? Moreover, the approach 
was different. In the modern system, it was more varied, along with 
what is in the text there was much about it, its authorship, its date, 
impact on it of earlier texts or of it on later ones. This impinged on 
the time possible of devoting to line by line mastery of the text 
downgraed as uncritical approach. The modern method of Jearning 
of and about the text appropriated to itself the more exalted position 
of critical approach. 
Here I may like to take a break and recount a personal anecdote 
that may throw light on the difference in approach in the two 
systems, western and the traditional Indian. I am a product of the 
both. My teacher from whom I studied the Vakyapadiya was a 
Professor at the Govt. Sanskrit College; Varanasi. The place of his 
stay and that of mine were very close to each other. I would 
accompany him every morning to the College. On the way we would 
discuss many things. One day I asked him as to what he thought 
about the authorship of the Nighantu which was the text that the 
famous Yāska had expounded in his Nirukta. 1 spoke to him about 
the three different theories in this connection. According Oe 
Daksa Prajapati was its author, according to the other, it wr s 
himself and according to the thi the early scho is s ht 
Pūrvācāryas. My teacher told me that he has not given any thous 
to it. He is more concerned Wi 
what is about it. That sums up the attitude o 
about the old texts and that is more eloquent th 
highlighting the difference in approach: 
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Quite a few of the old Sanskrit texts have a large number of 
known commentaries, the Bhagavata-purana eleven, the Valmiki 
Ramayana six, the Yogavasistha thirteen (including twelve still in 
manuscript), the Kāvyaprakāša fourteen (that are published; 
reportedly many more) but none of them engages itself with the 
question of the date and the authorship of these works. There is 
nothing in the old commentaries about the Balakanda and the 
Uttarakanda being later additions to the Valmiki Ramayana, a 
question discussed by scholars, both Indian and western, extensively. 
The date of the Yogavasistha still hovers anywhere between 6!h cen. 
A.D. to the first half of the 10" cen. A.D. with each scholar pushing 
his own set of arguments for or against one view or the other. 

Orient has always been a mystery to the Occident. To unravel 
it, to have a peep into its past and present has been a passion with 
it. That is why even the Jesuit priests who have been visiting India 
prior to the coming in of the East India Company or people of other 
persuasions have been interested in discovering for themselves the 
ancient wisdom of India. That accounts for their interest in Indian 
works that were in manuscript at that time. They collected them and 
brought them along to their countries on getting back. Later they 
gave them to some institutions therein. That is how big collections 
of them came be built up in countries of Europe over the years. Of 
these manuscripts a good number is in Sanskrit. 

With the coming in of the British the process got a fillip. All 
this resulted in sizeable collections of manuscripts in such institutions 
as Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, the India Office Library, London, 
the British Museum, London, the Bodlien Library, Oxford, the 
Cambridge University Library, Cambridge and the libraries of the 
Indological Institutes, the Seminars für Indologie of Gottingen, 
Tūbingen and Munich, and the Staat Bibliothek, Berlin and so ón 
of Germany. 

The British East India Company took up the work of collection 
Specie a asa gs manner. For each region it appointed 
E the Bengal Perd s see for the sas sm epon (ha: 

e y and included Bihar, Bengal, Orissa 
and Assam were Rajendra Lal Mitra and Har Prasad Shastri. For the 
western region were Peterson, G. Bühler Kielh nd R.G 
Bhandarkas.forthessonthem región Were Ms'brdiac GRUT Gana ati 

region Were Ni Pisharody, T. Ganapati 
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he northern region, particularly 


Sastry and Vasudevan Pillai, for t 
Vindhyeshwari Prasad Dwivedi, 


for Varanasi, Were Arthur Venice, 


Gopinath Kaviraj and so on. 
The total number of Sanskrit manuscripts in various collections 


all through the country is upward of three million. 

The eagerness for search for manuscripts led to such initiatives 
as the expedition to Gobi desert under the leadership of Sir Aurel 
Stein. The expedition known as the Turfan Expedition led to the 
discovery of a large number of important manuscripts. Called after 
Stein, the Stein Collection, they are now with the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, Budapest. The collection was catalogued in 
eight volumes under the title Sanskrit Handschriften Ausden Turfan. 
A similar initiative led to the expedition to Gilgit and an important 
find of manuscripts from there called the Gilgit Manuscripts. The 
first lot of these was discovered by Sir Aurel Stein and the second 
by Madhusudan Kaul. The second one is now with the National 
Archives, Srinagar. 

Indigenous effort in collection and 
prior to the contact with the west owes i 
of the local rulers. The Anup Sanskrit Library at Bikaner, the 
Maharaja's Library called Pothikhana earlier, at Alwar which is now 
with the Rajasthan Prachya Vidya Pratishthan, Raja Man Singh 
Pustak Prakash at Jodhpur, the Pothikhana at Jaipur, the T.S.S.M. 
Library at Tanjore, the Maharaja's Library at Travancore which is 


now with the Oriental Manuscrpt Library and Research Department, 
Thiruananthapuram are the 
f the time. In another part 


contributions of the enlightened rulers o ' 
ties like the Jains who built 


the Bhandagaras mainly 
ipts Were also 


preservation of manuscripts - 
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Aufrecht and the New Catalogus Catalogurum initiated by V. 
Raghavan and currently in progress at the University of Madras, 
Chennai. 

The biggest collection of Sanskrit manuscripts is with the 
Sarasvati Bhavan Library of the Sampurnanand Sanskrit 
Vishvavidyalaya, Varanasi. It has one lakh and twenty-five thousand 
catalogued manuscripts. Besides these there are thirty thousand 
uncatalogued manuscripts in Oriya script discovered from Orissa 
- which are one part of the find from there, the other part being with 
the State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 

The splurge for search for Sanskrit manuscripts generated by 
western scholars led to the discovery sometimes of rare finds in India 
and abroad. The plays that Bana refers to in his Harsacarita with 
their special characteristics and which are frequently quoted in works 
on rhetorics and whose author Bhasa finds a reverential mention 
from such a celebrity as Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitra were 
discovered by T. Ganapati Sastri from a chance recovery in the 
course of his search of manuscripts of a palm-leaf codex in 
Malayalam which contained ten of the now well-known of thirteen 
of them as also one, later identified as Dūtavākya in a mutilated 
form. The search continuing, he was able to lay his hands on more 
manuscripts of them thus completing the full picture of the thirteen 
plays. Another equally great find was the Paippalada recension of 
the Atharvaveda by Durgamohan Bhattacharya from Orissa two 
small tracts from which he published from the Asiatic Society, 
Kolkata. The full text of it was later brought out by his son Deepak 
Bhattacharya. 

The next step to the procurement and preservation of the 
manuscripts was their publication. Scholars thought to bring out in 
print as many of them as possible. With this started a series of 
publications some of the more prominent of them being the Sacred 
Books of the East Series (edited by Max Müller), the Kāvyamālā 
Sanskrit Series, the Gaekwad Oriental Series, the Trivandrum 

Sanskrit Series, the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series with their off- 
shoots of Benaras Sanskrit Series and Kashi Sanskrit Series, the 
Anandashram Sanskrit Series, the Calcutta Govt. Sanskrit College 


Series, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Series and so on. 


Some oF the works ap Lien ng in these SHES Were critically. edited, T 
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some were not. Some works like the Padamarijart of Haradatta and 
the Sabdakaustubha of Bhattojidiksita were published serially in the 
Sanskrit magazines the Samskrtacandrika and the Sunrtavadini being 
brought out in the mid-nineteenth century, around 1850 or so from 
Varanasi. 

Critical edition of the text of a work was the greatest 
contribution of western scholars. Their Indian counterparts 
assimilated the methodology adopted by them that led to the 
appearance of such monumental works as the critical editions of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Pune and the Oriental Institute, Baroda 
respectively. Along the same lines is being brought out the critical 
edition of the Puranas by the All India Kashiraj Trust, Varanasi. 

The other area wherein the western scholarship created its impact 
was the preparation of dictionaries like the Worterbiich by Roth and 
Bothlingk, the Sanskrit-English Dictionary by M. Monier-Williams, 
the Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Vaman Shivaram Apte and the 
Sanskrit Dictionary on Historical Principles currently in progress 
at the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Pune 
which in their character are altogether different from the old Sanskrit 
lexicons like the Amarakosa and the later works like the 
Sabdakalpadruma and the Vacaspatya as also Concordances, 
Indices, Encyclopaedias like the multi-volume Vedic Word 
Concordance of the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, A Vedic Concordance by Maurice Bloomfield, 


Concordance of the Principal Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita by 
G.A. Jacob, A Concordance of Sanskrit Dhatupathas by OE 
rata 


and the Indices like the Index to the Names of the Mahābhā 

Sorenson, Mahābhāratanāmāņukr amaņikā from the Gita Press; 
Gorakhpur, Upanisadvakyamahakosa from the Gujarati P 
Press, Bombay, Pada Index of the Ramayana by es UA 
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is the appearance of the Bibliographies like the two Kalidasa 
Bibliographies, one by A.P. Mishra and the other by Satya Pal 
Narang, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata Bibliographies from 
the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi and the Indices of the verses in 
the poems, the plays, the tales and fables like the Paricatantra and 
the Hitopadeša and the Campūs. The texts on grammar now have 
indices of the Sutras, Vartikas, Dhatus, Unadis and Paribhasas and 
so have the lexicons of words listed in them. The table of contents, 
the indices and the bibliography form part of almost all the critical 
works now including the theses for various University degrees which 
have in them, in addition to a detailed introduction dealing with such 
problems as the date and the authorship of the work under study, 
the other works of the author, the impact on him of his predecessors 
and his impact on his successors and his contribution to his field. 
It was not always the altruistic consideration that drove western 
orientalists to the study of Sanskrit literature. Some of them, 
particularly the British ones among them, had a different motive. It is 
true that being foreign to Indian ethos they sometimes could not do 
full justice to it. Otherwise they would not have spoken of the Vedas 
as the “songs of shepherds’ and Sakuntala of the A bhijiianasakuntala 
as ‘a rustic girl”. Sir William Jones, a judge of the Supreme Court 
and the founder of the Royal Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1784 
whose Latin translation of the Sakuntala first in 1787 and the word 
to word rendering of the same in English in 1789 had surprised 
Europe had started learning Sanskrit, as his biographer Lord 
Teignmouth testifies, to his desire to understand the culture of the 
land to rule as a perfect ruler true to his own 
accordance with Indian law. His ambition was, as says his 
biographer, to translate only the Sanskrit legal treatise, the 
Mānavadharmašāstra. Max Miiller’s first foray in Sanskrit literature 
was to have a better appreciation of the culture and traditions of the 
natives to motivate them to Christianity. It is a different matter that 
T por = realizing the depth and the profundity of the 
i | om became its Votary and came out with the 
collection of his lectures del 
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ly or as part of South Asian studies or faculties 
of religious studies. In addition to providing Sanskrit teaching to 
students they evolved into important centres of Sanskrit learning 
where scholars distinguished themselves in study and analysis of 
Sanskrit classics The past two hundred years or so have thrown up 
a long line of such scholars as have turned into legendary figures 
commanding instant respect and admiration. Some of them have 
become a byword for scholarship in a particular field like Max 
Müller in Vedic scholarship, Pargiter in Puranic scholarship, Jacobi 
in the Ramayanic scholarship, Franklin Edgerton in Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit scholarship, Paul Thieme in Vedic and Sanskrit grammatical 
scholarship, Alexander Csoma de Körös in Buddistic and Tibetan 
scholarship and so on. 

In the Charter issued by the British Crown to the East India 
Company it was enjoined on the Company to look after education 


of its British subjects. In accordance with that the Company took 


upon itself to promote Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic education that 


was in vogue at that time. In pursuance of this aim it set up Sanskrit/ 
Oriental Colleges in various parts of India some of which served 
later as the nucleus of the Universities that were to come up there 
The first such College to be set up Was the Govt. Sanskrit College; 


Varanasi in 1792 followed by the Govt. Sanskrit College and Govt. 
Madrassa at Calcutta in 1810, the Deccan College, Poona, earlier 
Deccan College 


named Hindoo College in 1821 (it was renamed as I 
in 1864) and the Oriental College at Lahore in 1870.! Besides these 
the Company also set up the Asiatic Societies, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay and the Royal 
Asiati ; | 
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modern subjects. The 
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languages that they spoke; English, French, German, Italian, Danish 
and so on and could relate them to a common source which they 
first gave the name of Proto-Indo-European. The languages of 
Europe and those of India having commonalities they first grouped 
under the umbrella term of “family? which they first called Indo- 
Germanic, the term later changed to Indo-European. This was to lead 
over a period of time to the birth of the science of Comparative 
Philology. The great German philologist Friedrich Schlegel was the 
founder of this science. He asserted the common origin of Sanskrit 
and the principal European languages. The similarities observed in 
the myths of different nations after study of those of India led to 
the evolution of the science of Comparative Mythology. With this 
background when the western scholars approached Sanskrit literature 
they brought to bear on its interpretation fresh light which not 
unoften appeared more appealing. An instance here would bear it 
out. In the mantra gartārug iva sanaye dhanānām,* gartārug had 

generally been interpreted by traditional interpreters as *one going 

up the garta’; gartam arohati. Now, it is a moot point as to how 

arohana, climbing, is to go with garta, which means a pit. It has to 

be avarohana, going down. But the moment garta is identified with 

English cart, the anomaly disappears. With cart it has to be arohana, 

climbing. 

The western scholars and the Indian ones who had the western 
education used the Sanskrit works in drawing the picture of India 
and its society in the times when they were written. India as known 
to Panini, Harsacarita—Ek Samskrtika Adhyayana (Harsacarita— 
A Cultural Study), Pataiijalikalina Bharatavarsa (India in the time 

of Patafijali) are works which on the basis of the evidence yielded 
by the respective works draw a picture of India and its society and 
culture in days of yore, the days when their authors wrote them. This 
became a norm for many a later study. The initiative for literary and 


linguistic analysis of old Sanskrit Works also owes itself to the 
western critical system of enquiry. 

It was due to impact of western Scholarship that historical 
evolution of Sanskrit literature was taken up as a line of en uiry. 
This needed the dating of the Sanskrit Works requiring as it did 
massive effort on the part of a galaxy of scholars, There es a wide 


gap in the dating of the Reveda-which hoverdd BUY Wher BetWeen 
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Gap of several centuries which not unoften 
looked arbitrary Was inserted between the various forms of the Vedic 
literature, the Brühmanas, the Āraņyakas and the Upanisads. 
' Controversies raged for decades about the chronology of the works 
and their authors; whether the Ramayana preceded the Mahabharata 
or vice versa or whether Ašvaghosa preceded Kalidasa or vice versa. 
Even in the works of the same author an order was sought to be 
discovered, the Rtusamhāra being taken to be the earliest of the 
works of Kālidāsa and the Šākuntala the last on the basis of the 
linguistic and stylistic considerations. On the same basis certain 
portion/s of the same work were treated as later additions as in the 
case of the Ramayana whose first and the last Books or in the case 
of the Kumārasambhava whose cantos from IX to XVII are taken 
to be later additions. Massive efforts were also put in to identify 
through comparative and critical method the large number of 
interpolations in old Sanskrit texts. 

It was due to the efforts of oriental scholars that histories of 
Sanskrit literature came to be written like the A History of Sanskrit 
Literature by A.B. Kieth, A History of Sanskrit Literature by A.A. 
Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature by Winternitz, Sanskrit 
Drama by A.B. Kieth, History of Dharmasastra and the History of 


Alankarasastra by P.V. Kane followed by a large number of similar 


attempts by later writers. 

With the opening up of India to the world, Sanskrit literature 
has undergone change, both qualitative and quantitative. With access ` 
to western literature new literary forms have come to appear n 
Sanskrit. Novel in the sense in which it is practised in the west 15 
practised now in Sanskrit literature. A one-act play that was 4 ranty 
in days of yore is the vogue now. So are the radio plays and the 

mmon enough 
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Sanskrit has gained much from oriental scholarship. It has Biven 
new orientation to it and provided it a new impetus to have a 
different look. It is no longer restricted to the confines of India. 
Thanks to the efforts of the unending chain of oriental scholars it 


has come to occupy its rightful place in world literature of which it 
can legitimately be proud. 


Rēferences 


1. It was set up by the Punjab University College, Lahore 
through a resolution adopted on March 15,1870. The first 
Principal of the Punjab University College, Lahore was a 
Hungarian national D.W. Leitner who was Professor of 
Mohammedan Law at the King's College, London before 
being appointed as member of the Government Commission. 
A great scholar of Islamic studies and the author of a number 
of works including the History of Islam and the Races and 
Languages of Dardistan, he was responsible for starting six 
journals including the Sanskrit Quarterly Review. Oriental 
studies which meant the teaching of Sanskrit, Persian and 
Arabic had taken off even before the setting up of the Oriental 
College at Lahore. A society called the Anjuman-e-Punjab had 
set up elementary schools for oriental learning in 1865 that 
were closed in 1867. The serious and 
the oriental languages be 
College at Lahore in 1870, as said above. 
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I have no knowledge of either Sanscrit or Arabic. But I have 
done what I could to form a correct estimate of their value. I 
have read translations of the most celebrated Arabic and 
Sanscrit works. I have conversed with both here and at home 
with men distinguished by their proficiency in the eastern 
tongues. I am quite ready to take the oriental learning at the 
valuation of the Orientalists themselves. I have never found 
one among them who could deny that a single shelf of a good 
European library was worth the whole native literature of 
India and Arabia” (Italics ours). 
— —Excerpts from Macaulay's Minutes. 
. This can be verified from the excerpts from the letter that the 
Raja wrote to Lord Amherst, the then Governor-General in 
Council on 11!! December, 1823: 
*We now find that the Government are establishing a 
Sangscrit School under Hindoo Pundit to impart such 
knowledge as is already currerit in India. This Seminary 
(similar in character to those which existed in Europe before 
the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the 
minds of youths with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions of little or no practical use to the possesors or to 
society. The pupils will there acquire what was known two 
thousand years ago....... The Sansgscrit language so difficult 
that almost a life time is necessary for its perfect acquisition, 
is well-known to have been for ages a lamentable check on 
the diffusion of knowledge; and the learning concealed under 
this almost impervious veil is far from sufficient to reward 
the labour of acquiring it......... No improvement can be 
expected from inducing young men to consume a dozen of 
years of the most valuable period of their lives in acquiring 
the niceties of the Byakurun or Sangscrit grammar. For 
instance in learning to discuss such points as the following: 
Khad signifying to eat, khaduti, he or she or it eats. Query, 
whether does the word khaduti, taken as a whole, convey the 
meaning he, she or it eats, or are separate parts of this 
EE conveyed by distinct portions of this word? As if in 
> english la € it were asked, how much meanin is 
ORARE ai eh aig ts 
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of the word is conveyed by those two portions of it distinctly, 
or by them taken together? Neither can much improvement 
arise from such speculations as the following, which are the 
themes suggested by the Vedant:—In what manner is the soul 
absorbed into the deity? What relation does it bear to the divine 
essence? Nor will youths be fitted to be better members of 
society by the Vedantic doctrines, which teach them to believe 
that all visible things have no real existence; that as father, 
brother, etc., have no actual entity, they consequently deserve 
no real affection, and therefore the sooner we escape from 
them and leave the world the better. Again, no essential benefit 
can be derived by the student of the Meemangsa from 
knowing that what it is that makes the killer of a Boat sinless 
on pronouncing certain passages of the Veda and what is the 
real nature and operative influence of the passages of the Veda. 
Again, the student of Nyaya Shastra cannot be said to have 
improved his mind after he has learned from it into how many 
ideal classes the objects in the universe are divided, and what 
speculative relation the soul bears to the body, the body to 
the soul, the eyes to the ear, etc........ The Sangscrit system 
of education would be the best calculated to keep this country 
in darkness......but as the improvement of the native 
population is the object of the Government, it would 
consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened system 
of instruction, embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, 


chemistry and anatomy, with other useful sciences ...... by 


employing a few gentlemen of talents and learning educated 
in Europe, and providi 


GĒNA ng a college furnished with the 
necessary books, instruments and other a tus”. 
4. Rgveda, 1.1247. oreo 
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Fo Born on 29th September, 1930, Professor Satya Vrat 
-` El. | Shastri had his early education under his father, 
|; Professor Charu Deva Shastri. He received record marks 
in B.A. Hons. in Sanskrit and a First Class First in M.A. 
in Sanskrit from the Panjab University, and won 
University Medals. After doing his Ph.D. at the Banaras 
Hindu University he joined the University of Delhi, 
where during the forty years of his teaching career he has 
held important positions as the Head of the Department of Sanskrit and the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts. He was also Vice-Chancellor of Shri Jagannath 
Sanskrit University, Puri, Orissa. He has the distinction of having been 
Visiting Professor in five universities on three continents. He has attended and 
chaired a number of national and international conferences and seminars and 
delivered more than a hundred lectures in universities in Europe, North 
America, Southeast Asia and the Far East. 

At Present he is Honorary Professor at the Special Centre for Sanskrit, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

Both a creative and a critical writer, Prof. Satya Vrat Shastri has to his 
credit in creative writing in Sanskrit three Mahakavyas of about a thousand 
`stanzas each, one Prabandhakavya and three Khaņdakāvyas, and five works 
in critical writing including a pioneering one, The Ramayana—a Linguistic 
Study. 

He is the subject matter of seventeen theses for Ph.D. and D.Litt. degrees 
in Indian Universities. 

He has edited two research journals the /ndological Studies and the 
| Srijagannathajyotih of which he was the founder, three felicitation volumes 
anda dictionary ofthe Sanskrit Words in Southeast Asian Languages. 








He has translated A.A. Macdonell's 4 Vedic Grammar for Students into 
Hindi, the Sanskrit Mahakavya, the Ramacaritabdhiratna, into English and 

x the select poems ofthe prominent poets ofthe world into Sanskrit. 
x He is working presently on a multi-volume Sanskrit Mahakavya on the 
x principal cultural currents ofthe world. 4 
Recipient of fifty-five honours and awards; national and international, = 
including Padma Shri and four Honorary Doctorates, he was described in the 
Citation for the Honorary Doctorate at the Silpakorn University, Bangkok as 
a ‘living legend in the field of Sanskrit’. 
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